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Students make the leap easier... 


to new Royal Electrics with ‘Touch Control” 


ERE’S WHY! Only on a Royal can an op- 
H erator adjust to the touch with Royal’s 
exclusive ““Touch Control” !® 

Teachers say it speeds a student’s switch 
from the “‘firm”’ action of amanual typewriter 
to the powered light action of an electric. 
Actually saves many hours of classroom time. 

You simply turn adial on a Royal and you 
“firm up” the touch. Then as the student 
adjusts you gradually back it off to light 
again. 

Teachers will be pleased at the ease which 
students make the transfer from manuals to 
new Royal electrics. 

Of course, this is only one of the many 
valuable new teaching aids on Royals. You 
should really see them all. 

Why not call your Royal Representative 
today ? Have him show you right in your own 
classroom how this new electric typewriter 
can help you turn out better-qualified typists. 


ROYAL electrics 


standards: portables - Roytype" business supplies 


Products of Royal McBee Corporation, 


World’s Largest Manufacturers of Typewriters 
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IBM 
THE RIGHT MOVE 


4 IBM ELECTRIC 
TYPEWRITERS | __ OUTSELL ALL 


If you are interested in IBM’s extensive educational services program, write to: 
L. M. Collins, Manager, Educational Services, 545 Madison Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 
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The IBM is the world’s simplest electric 
in design and operation—the most dependable in 
performance. That's why there is less ‘‘down time”’ 

‘with an |BM—teachers’ schedules can be main- 
tained and students need not feel the demoralizing 
effect of wasted classroom time. Schedules can be 
augmented, too. Withthe IBM, teacherscan simplify 
stroking and carriage drills to allow more time for 
valuable over-all typing techniques. 


The longer, more reliable IBM service 
is just one more reason why the per-student cost 
of the IBM Electric for your school is surprisingly 
low. Your IBM representative can give you figures 
based on the experience of schools all over the 
country. Why not call him today? In the growing 
trend you're sure to go electric—make sure you 
choose America’s favorite electric by far—the IBM! 


Typing Tips to Students 
from the 
“Teaching Typewriter"— 
the IBM! 


Timesavers 


Why waste time aligning pages 
and carbons when you're typing sev- 
eral carbon copies? You can save time 
—and always get a heavy pack into the 
typewriter evenly—by just doing this: 


Put an envelope flap over the top of 
a multiple carbon pack. When you roll 
the pack, held together by the enve- 
lope, into the typewriter, the entire 
pack goes in smoothly and evenly. 


When you must make a correction on 
a manuscript, stapled at the top, it isn’t 
necessary to remove the staples. Here’s 
the timesaving way to make the cor- 
rection efficiently and effectively: 


Roll a sheet of paper into the type- 
writer. Select the manuscript page to 
be corrected and place the bottom edge 
between the front of the platen and the 
top edge of the sheet that is in the type- 
writer. You can then “front feed” the 
manuscript page into the typewriter by 
rolling the platen backwards to the 
point where the correction is to be 
made. 


When underscoring headings or total- 
ing columns, why go back to the begin- 
ning of the material and take time to 
find the place to start your underscore? 
You can underscore backwards on the 
new IBM Electric by taking advantage 
of the repeat underscore and the re- 
peat backspace — like this: 


Just depress the backspace key and 
the underscore key simultaneously and 
hold them both down until the entire 
heading or column has been under- 
scored. It’s so simple—when you have 
the know-how and the right equipment. 


Time Is Money 


Employers have found that 
the most expensive equipment at a 
typing station is not the typewriter— 
it’s the typist. So when you are holding 
down a typing job, your time will be 
money to your employer. You can save 
him money, and make yourself more 
valuable by learning these typing hints 
and as many more as you can find, 
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In This Issue 


> The Feature Section (pages 11-24) of 
this issue is filled with practical sugges- 
tions. The contributors take the readers 
into their classrooms where education for 
living becomes alive through activities in 
basic business. 


> <A variety of topics appear in the 
Services Section (pages 25-34) of this 
issue. It is difficult to single out the most 
important article for you to read this 
month. There is something new we can 
learn from each of the contributors. 


> In this issue, the “NEA Centennial 
Corner” on page 35 points out a few of 
the many projects to commemorate the 
100th anniversary of the NEA. The Cen- 
tennial Office has reported that two new 
projects have been added to the list of 
proposed observances for the NEA’s an- 
niversary year. This month the National 
Restaurant Association, which represents 
more than 170,000 eating places through- 
out the United States, will give a nation- 
wide salute to teachers. The association 
will provide its members with a special 
poster and table folders incorporating 
the NEA Centennial seal. Restaurants 
are expected to promote appreciation of 
American schools through the use of spe- 
cial menu clips, placemats, and other pro- 
motional materials prepared by the Na- 
tional Restaurant Association in coopera- 
tion with NEA. Another important proj- 
ect is the mailing of a fact sheet on the 
NEA Centennial to 24,000 high school 
newspapers in an attempt to provide bet- 
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Let's Be Enthusiastic 


About Basic Business 


A teacher who is enthusiastic about teaching believes that what he is 
doing is of value to his pupils. He inspires his classes; he enjoys his work; he 
is dedicated to his profession. Many business teachers are devoted to the 
teaching of typewriting, bookkeeping and shorthand. That is fine; they should 
be enthusiastic. 


Can’t we who teach basic business be as enthusiastic as they—our re- 
spected colleagues? We believe that basic business understandings are needed 
by everyone every day. We see adults all around us erring because of a lack 
of consumer knowledge, a failure in a business venture, or a misconception 
about the value of the tax dollar. We want to help our young people avoid 
the mistakes of their elders. We believe that after the money is earned that it 
is just as important to know how to spend it wisely. Our co-workers are 
eager to prepare young adults for the skills needed on the first big job; we 
are zealous in our efforts to help these same youngsters manage their first pay 
check wisely. We believe, too, that all future citizens need basic business and 
economic education regardless of their occupations. 


Can’t we who teach basic business be as enthusiastic as our colleagues in 
general education? They are dedicated to their beliefs. They talk and write 
enthusiastically about their objectives. They accomplish their aims because 
they are sincerely devoted to their area of education. 


So let’s be excited about basic business—its goals, content, and activities. 
Teach it well, support it fervently in the business department, throughout the 
high school, and in the community.—G.apys Baur, Issue Editor 


ter understanding of the vital role of the 
teacher in American society. The giant 
mailing is a joint enterprise of the NEA 
Centennial Commission, the National As- 
sociation of Journalism Directors, and the 
Scholastic Press Association. 


> The spotlight this month is focused on 
the National Council for Business Educa- 
tion. A brief report of the Council’s re- 
cent meeting in Chicago is on page 35. 
Pictures of the Council members are on 
pages 36-38 in this issue. The National 
Council for Business Education is also 
known as the UBEA Executive Board. 
This group works diligently and un- 
selfishly at the annual meeting and 
throughout the year to chart the course 
of the Association. 


> The affiliated associations and an 
FBLA chapter report interesting and 
important activities in this issue. Do not 
overlook what the various related UBEA 
groups are doing to promote better busi- 
ness education at the state and local 
levels. 


Pm One of the things that characterizes 
the Forum as an outstanding magazine 
for business teachers is that manufac- 
turers of office and school equipment and 
the publishers of textbooks make exten- 
sive use of its columns to keep us up to 
date on what is new in our specialized 
area of education. Be sure to Clip ’n 
Mail the coupons on the wrapper of your 
personal copy for this membership serv- 
ice.—H.P.G. 
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Noiseless typing reflects the highest 
refinement of typing skill . . . thus typ- 
ists with noiseless training are usually 
extremely proficient on standard and 
electric machines as well. Noiseless 
trained typists are better prepared to 
pursue successful secretarial careers 
... better equipped to fill the top secre- 
tarial posts in executive offices that 
demand the hushed atmosphere that 
only a noiseless typewriter can insure. 


Consequently, no typing course is com- 
plete without noiseless training . . . no 
typing classroom complete without 
Remington Noiseless® Typewriters. 
Send for RN8719 for the full Noiseless 
Typewriter story. Write Rcom 13745. 
Remington Rand, 315 Fourth Ave., 
New York 10, N. Y. 
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TEACH 
TODAY’S DUPLICATING 


Offset—spirit process— Azograph®—mimeograph—no one questions the important 
part all four major duplicating processes play in business today. But the pace is 
too fast and overhead costs are too high to permit the use of slow, inefficient 
equipment. Therefore, a school’s responsibility is to teach today’s duplicating with 
today’s most modern equipment. A. B. Dick equipment is designed to help you 
do just that. For example, operating instructions are permanently mounted on the 
machines in plain view. All controls are clearly identified. Your A. B. Dick 
Company distributor will welcome the opportunity to demonstrate the latest 
models for each process. And remember, since he handles all four processes, he is 
your one source of unbiased information. Look for his name under Duplicating 
Machines in the classified section of your phone book. Or mail the coupon on the 
opposite page for more information. 


AZOGRAPH®— SPIRIT 


For short runs with positive cleanliness, 
there are the economical A. B. Dick Azo- 
a duplicators that can also be used 

r spirit process duplicating. You can 
choose from a selection of hand-operated 
and electric models capable of renee 
masters up to 12” x 14%’. 


OFFSET: SPIRIT PROCESS 
IMPRESSION PAPERS «+ 
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OFFSET 


The new A. B. Dick offset duplicator, Model 350, 
- will produce up to 9,000 copies per hour of written, 
typed, drawn or photographed material—copies 
in fine line, with solids or with half-tone screens. 
Exclusive Aquamatic control automatically main- 
tains ink-water balance to simplify operation and 


assure uniformly perfect copies. 


Mail the coupon for more information—or visit 
your distributor of A. B. Dick products. You’ll 
find his name under Duplicating Machines in 
the classified section of your phone book. 


DICK 


AZOGRAPH MIMEOGRAPH 


FOCLDING MACHINES 


MIMEOGRAPH 

For ten to thousands of copies in rich black 
and/or colors, there are new A. B. Dick® 
mimeographs—from low-cost, hand-operated 
models to heavy-duty, power-driven models. 
New, quick-drying inks eliminate the need for 
slip-sheeting and permit you to mimeograph 
on both sides of the paper. 


BEF-37 
A. B. DICK COMPANY 

5700 Touhy Avenue 

Chicago 31, Illinois 


Without obligation, please send me more 
information about your new equipment 
designed for teaching Modern Duplicating. 


I am particularly interested in 
the latest developments in 
(J mimeograph equipment 
offset equipment 
() Azograph or spirit equipment 
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Where Spring spends the Summer .. . 


. .. Montana State University 


Missoula, Montana 


Unit Courses in 


1. Methods of Teaching 
Typewriting 
June 17-21 


2. Methods of Teaching 
Typewriting 
June 24-28 

3. Methods of Teaching 
Duplication Processes 
(high school newspaper) 
July 8-12 

4. Methods of Teaching 
General Business 
July 15-19 


5. Improvement of 
Instruction in Secretarial 
Practice July 1-12 


6. Office Management 
June 17 to July 19 


7. Gregg Shorthand 
Theory for Teachers 
June 17 to July 19 


Other courses in Business 
Administration and Educa- 
tion. 


typing demonstration 
class of high school sopho- 
mores will be taught June 
17 to July 19 by Dr. Erick- 
son, Dr. Lloyd, and Robert 
Langenbach. 


Business Education 
June 17 to July 19 


one to five weeks 
two to nine graduate or 
undergraduate credits 


1. DR. LAWRENCE W. ERICKSON 
2. DR. ALAN LLOYD 
3. FLORENCE RAYE 
4. DR. RAY PRICE 
5. ROBERT LANGENBACH 
6. ROBERT LANGENBACH 
7. BRENDA F. WILSON 


Also enjoy Rocky Mountain recreation, 
including MSU’s new Glacier Ice Rink 
for all-year skating. 


. in the heart of the Rockies 
midway between 

Glacier and Yellowstone 
national parks 


THE UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 


Summer 1957 
GENERAL SESSION ) JUNE 28-AUGUST 24 


SPECIAL 4-WEEK JULY 1-JULY 27 
SESSIONS FOR TEACHERS °JULY 29-AUGUST 24 


e Graduate program in Business Education 


e Complete offering of courses 
in business education, com- 
merce, and education 


e Business Education Institute 
August 1-2 


e For details, write to: 
Director of Summer Sessions 
Box 60, Education Building 
University of Wisconsin 
Madison 6, Wisconsin 


the shores Lake Mendyy, 
Address inquiries to: Mrs. Brenda Wilson at the University 


A VERSATILE "FIRST" 
ADJUSTEZE 


COMBINATION TYPING, BUSINESS 
MACHINE AND DICTATION TABLE 


Interstate pioneers in developing a versatile 
3-way table — the Model 6-499 — for use in 
typing classes, dictation classes and business 
machine instruction. Exceptionally sturdy 
and rigid, the table can support a 300 
pound load. The typewriter space is 20” x SEND NOW 
18”. The superstructure — for use as a dic- —_—_ For complete 
tation shelf or for copyholder — measures _ information on the 
20” x 18”. The table is simply reversed when  ADJUSTEZE 3-way Model 
it is to be used as a business machine table. 499 Table and 
Non-removable, non-skid glides prevent ee 

education furniture. 
“table creep” and are adjustable to com- 4, Dept. F 
pensate for uneven floors and to provide 
3 inches of height adjustment. 


ADJUSTEZE CORP. 805 East Center Street — Anaheim, California 
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How To Make Basic Business Alive 


Basic business thrives where the soil of attitude is rich. 


By E. C. McGILL 
Kansas State Teachers College 
Emporia, Kansas 


ASIC BUSINESS TEACHING earries with it one 

of the greatest challenges for business teachers. It 
reaches far into a multitude of business activities. It is 
not restricted to the office, the sales floor, or the account- 
ing department—it takes in all aspects of the daily per- 
sonal business activities as well as the operation of a 
business. What course could give a more vibrant and 
exciting opportunity to study something that is really 
alive and influences one’s life? 


I have never found a basic business teacher who was 
enthusiastic about the basic business area who did not 
have classes which were also enthusiastic about this area. 
If the teacher is well prepared and likes to teach general 
business, business law, business principles, and other 
related courses in the general basic business area he will 
do everything within reason to apply these fundamental 
concepts to the business life in which he and his students 
live. In doing so, the most difficult gap in basic business 
has been bridged—classroom and textbooks to actual 
business practice. Attitude is contagious. 


Attitude and activity are “buddies.” When each mem- 
ber of the class participates, interest grows. When each 
member of the activity does something for each day’s 
class, he will naturally become enthusiatic about the 
work and his attitude will be good. When activity drags, 
students come to class and participate only when called 
upon to answer a textbook or workbook question, and 
their attitude is not stimulated. 


Basie business thrives where the soil of attitude is 
rich. The teacher must like the work so well that he can 
see how everything that is being studied applies to the 
daily business lives of the students and their families. 
The soil is rich when the concepts and understandings 
studied grow out of the textbook into the corner drug 
store, grocery store, the drive-in, and other familiar 
business relationships. 


Channels of Activity 


What are the channels of activity for making basic 
business education alive? Space will permit the inclu- 
sion of only a few; to name and describe all would re- 
quire more pages than space permits. 

a. Field trips to local banks, finance centers, manufactur- 
ing establishments, and the like. (Such trips must be 
a part of a well-developed plan of instruction so that 
the trip is a part of the total plan and leads to the 
completion of broader and more important objectives.) 
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b. Arrange for representatives of business to speak to 
class groups about the activities of their business and 
the problems which are important to it. 

e. Use of panel discussion groups involving members of 
the class and a visitor representing the area of study 
involved. 

d. Research reports by groups of students who have 
investigated special aspects of problems or the area 
being studied. 

e. Use of bulletin and chalkboard displays and illustra- 
tions. Almost everything that is studied in basic busi- 
ness lends itself to a bulletin board exhibit which will 
make the subject more interesting and alive. 

f. Student committees can do much to extend participa- 
tion to a larger number of members of the class and 
help incite much more interest in the work because 
they become a part of it. 

g. There are numerous illustrative materials that can. be 
brought into discussions in basic business. 

(1) Newspaper and magazine clippings—(Do you 
keep a classified clippings file? Why not start 
now? Nothing can help you generate enthusiasm 
more rapidly.) 

(2) Books and pamphlets on the subject area. 

(3) Record forms‘and materials from business. 

(4) Use diagrams and charts in presenting lesson— 
chalk talks. 

(5) Actual records and reports of business. 

(6) Family business experiences and activities. 

(7) Student-business experience and activities. 

h. Appropriate motion films, filmstrips, slides and still 
photographs. 

i. Observations by members of the class of “business in 
action.” Such observations should include the good 
and the bad, the desirable and the undesirable. 

j. Legal decisions and legislation (state and national) 
pertaining to business operations. 

k. Student analysis of vocations and all of the pertain- 
ing components such as opportunities for advance- 
ment, kinds of work, qualifications—personal and 
educational, hazards, advantages, prestige, responsi- 
bilities, and the like. 


For the purpose of illustration, one of the above chan- 
nels has been selected for a more detailed discussion. 


Committee Activities 
The advantages to be derived through the use of stu- 
dent committees may be many and varied. Committees 
make it possible to do the following: 
1. Reach more students with a personal charge of re- 
sponsibility. 
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“When each member of the class participates, interest grows.” 


2. Provide variety in the work assignments of individ- 
uals or groups. 

3. Provide an opportunity for individuals to occupy 
the class spotlight. 

4. Provide an opportunity for more people to partici- 
pate in leadership building activities. 

5. Promote group dynamics through group activity. 

6. Help individuals to learn to work with others and 
to reach common points of view. 

7. Provide a condition which calls for organized and 
accurate reporting to others. 

8. Place individuals in positions of responsibility to 
members of their committee and to the class. 

9. Help individuals to learn to recognize the rights 
and opinions of others. 

10. Place individuals in a position in which they need 

to defend decisions and conclusions. 


The committee technique may be used in several dif- 
ferent ways and at various stages in the lesson or unit 
presentation. The stages to follow are: 

Introduce the lesson 

Report on special aspects of the problem 

Provide a central core of discussion 

Establish contact between inside and outside forces 
Provide reports or exhibits on tangent activities 
Provide summary or synopsis reports. 


The committee can be one of the most versatile of the 
multitude of teaching aids that should be used in the 
classroom. It is an organizational unit around which 
most any kind of activity can be developed. Many differ- 
ent committees can be working simultaneously on differ- 
ent aspects of the same problem area. For example, let 
us look at some of the types of committee activities that 
can be utilized in studying a unit on checks. 

Before the unit is introduced, a committee can be 
alerted on an outside-of-the-class basis to prepare a bul- 
letin board exhibit for the day that you want to intro- 
duce the unit on checks. This committee could be 
charged with collecting samples of various types of 
check forms and preparing a short annotation to accom- 
pany each. They should place the checks and annota- 
tions in an attractive arrangement on the bulletin board. 
The committee chairman, with the aid of the members of 
the committee, can tell the class something about each 
of the checks and, perhaps, point out reasons for study- 
ing them. Another committee could be charged with the 
responsibility of making arrangements to visit a local 
bank to see various kinds of checks in action and hear 
the bankers’ explanation of their use. Still, a third 
committee could serve as a discussion or panel group 
around which a discussion of the class visit to the bank 
could be discussed. The members of this committee 
would ask the bank official questions about checks and 
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how they serve the needs of business. This panel discus- 
sion should follow the bank visit. The bank official should 
be invited to sit on the panel with the committee. An- 
other committee could be charged with the responsibility 
of preparing a bulletin board exhibit on the travels of 
a check. The exhibit should start with the writing of a 
check and trace it through banks, clearing, home bank, 
bank statements, and back to the writer of the check. 
Also, another group of students could be assigned to a 
committee to gather information about the legal status 
of checks and report to the class. Still, another com- 
mittee could contact a local attorney to obtain informa- 
tion from him concerning what happens to a person who 
writes a bad check, or they could prepare questions to 
ask him if he can spare the time to visit their class. 


Additional committees could be formed to prepare 
bulletin board exhibits on the wrong and right way to 
write a check, the reasons for using checks in place of 
money, and the origin of using checks in the transfer of 
funds. Other committees could be established to collect 
newspaper and magazine clippings about checks in 
business and describe them to the class and to evaluate 
the most important learnings that should develop out 
of the unit on checks. 

Just look at all the committees that can be used in 
studying one small segment in basic business. Yet, look 
at all of the activity that has taken place—how the 
study of the check has tied its usage to the everyday 
business lives of the students and their families and to 
the community in which they live. Each person in the 
class has had a special responsibility to the class in the 
study of checks and has had an opportunity to do some- 
thing different from what others did. Yet, each person 
in the class has profited from the work that all the others 
did in studying checks. Finally, the teacher was in the 
background except that he was the organizer, the leader, 
and the consultant, but the students developed and 
carried out a major portion of the learning activities. 


Committees are one of the multitudes of activity tech- 
niques that can be employed in the teaching of basic 
business. It can involve so many learning activities that 
the students will say it is the most fun of any class in 
school. The course will become the most popular of any 
of the business offerings if you will only make it alive 
in a way that the boys and girls will see what business is 
doing every day and not make it a dry textbook-work- 
book course. 

If a basic business class is to be interesting and made 
realistic to the students, it must be commonplace, real- 
istic, simple, and something that is a part of the day-to- 
day lives of the students and the community in which 
they live. The teacher must believe this wholeheartedly 
and keep this concept foremost in his mind. 
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“The ability to handle situations in which students find themselves is one of the competencies that should be developed.” 


Can the Problems Be Solved? 


Let’s take a look into the classrooms of some teachers who like to teach. 


By RODNEY O. FELDER 
Finch College 
New York, New York 


F YOU WERE to go into your general business class 
! tomorrow and ask the students to write on one of the 
following topics ‘‘Why I Like General Business,’’ or 
‘Why I Do Not Like General Business,’’ which topic 
do you think they would select? Would their answers 
sound like these? 

I like general business because there is never a dull 

moment. We are always doing something interesting. .. . 

In this class we learn very interesting and varied things. 

I think everyone in high school could benefit from this class, 

not only business students. This class has never seemed 

boring or senseless as some of our other classes do. For 
these reasons I enjoy being a part of the general business 
class. ... 

I like this course because the class work is concerned 
with the present, not something that happened fifty years 

ago. What I am learning will help me in the future. . 


These are excerpts from the essays of three students 
of a group of 252 freshmen and sophomores enrolled in 
general business in twelve classes in New York, New 
Jersey, Pennsylvania, and Connecticut. The three stu- 
dents were in classes taught by enthusiastic teachers 
who like to teach general business. 

A few of the questions which the general business 
teacher often asks himself are: How can I stimulate 
interest when I present a new topic? How can I provide 
interesting and meaningful learning experiences for the 
students in my classes who are above average in ability? 
How can I help students develop poise in making use of 
certain business services? How can I make review 
periods scintillating and profitable? Let us take a look 
into the classrooms of some teachers who like to teach 
general business, and observe the effective teaching 
practices which they have developed. 


Stimulating Interest 


Mrs. C was starting a new topic entitled ‘‘How To 
Buy Wisely.’’ The following elements involved in wise 
buying were considered in the textbook she was using: 
examine what you buy, become familiar with brand 
names, study labels, look for meaningful descriptions, 
Nore: For the purpose of this article, general business is defined as 
a specific subject which is designed primarily to give students elementary 
business and economic understanding. It is not a subject which has as its 
purpose the exploration of the skill business subjects. It also may be entitled 


Introduction to Business, Junior Business Training, or Elementary Busi- 
ness Training. 
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compare prices and services offered by merchants, select 
the best time for buying, you sometimes save by buying 
large quantities, buying ungraded items is often less 
expensive, and buy what best suits your purpose. 

Mrs. C walked into class carrying a package which 
she immediately unwrapped and displayed to the class. 
The students seemed astonished to see that the package 
contained 50 small pieces of cake. Twenty-five pieces 
had a small label on top which read ‘‘1’’ and each of the 
other 25 pieces bore the number ‘‘2.’’ Mrs. C explained 
that she had purchased two ‘‘package’’ cakes. One cake 
was a well-known brand and the other a lesser-known 
brand. The students were asked to take one piece of 
cake bearing the number ‘‘1’’ and one piece bearing the 
number ‘‘2’’ and to decide which they liked best. 

With much enthusiasm the students selected, tested, 
and re-tested. At the end of the tests, the students voted 
to determine which piece of cake was best. Of the 
twenty-three students present, ten voted for number 
‘1’? and thirteen voted for number ‘‘2.’’ 

After the judging, Mrs. C explained that cake number 
‘*2”” had been the more expensive of the two, but it was 
a little easier to make. With cake number ‘‘1,’’ one 
ingredient had to be added to the contents of the 
package. 

A general discussion, in which all the topics presented 
in the textbook under ‘‘How To Buy Wisely,’’ evolved 
from this experiment. From this specific situation, 
general principles were developed. The function of 
government in protecting the consumer, grading, label- 
ing, standardizing, and advertising ‘‘puffing’’ were also 
discussed. 

From the participation of the students, it would seem 
evident that Mrs. C’s method of introducing the new 
topic stimulated interest and developed in the students 
a sense of inquiry. What Mrs. C did was just one of 
many possible techniques that can be used for the intro- 
duction of the unit on wise buying. 


Make Learning Experiences Real 


The stage was the classroom for Mrs. D. On the day 
the observation was made, the students were learning 
correct telephone usage. Mrs. D. had obtained copies of 
three publications from the Bell System of the American 
Telephone and Telegraph Company. These were entitled 
‘“‘The Voice With a Smile,’’ ‘‘You and Your Tele- 
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phone,’’ and ‘‘Telephone Pointers.’’ While the students 
completed their study of these pamphlets which had been 
given to them the preceding day, Mrs. D. arranged the 
Teletrainer Control Unit. The unit had been loaned 
to the school by the Bell Telephone System. It contains 
two telephones and a control box which also houses a 
loudspeaker. The person operating the controls can 
ring each telephone and give the dial tone or the busy 
signal. 

Mrs. D had studied the manual, ‘‘ Effective Use of the 
Telephone,’’ which had been furnished for her use by 
the company. After the Teletrainer was set up with the 
loudspeaker near the center of the group and the tele- 
phones at each end of the stage but out of view of the 
class, students were ready to practice telephone usage. 

Mrs. D. acted as the telephone operator while the 
students worked in groups of two conducting calls to: 
(1) make an appointment for an interview for a posi- 
tion, (2) place a station-to-station call, (3) place a 
person-to-person call, (4) make a collect call, (5) make 
a hotel reservation, (6) make an emergency call for an 
ambulance, (7) order groceries, and (8) obtain infor- 
mation about train schedules. 

Students were eager to participate in making the 
calls. There was some difficulty in determining the first 
two parties to use the teletrainer. Mrs. D explained that 
the entire conservation would be broadcast to the class. 
After each team completed its call, their classmates 
evaluated and criticized the presentation. The first five 
calls were completed during the period. Two students 
were advised by the others to practice calling other 
students in order to improve their telephone voices. The 
suggestion was made that the students who had called 
concerning the appointment for an interview repeat 
their call after improving their procedures. 

In teaching proper usage of the telephone in this 
manner, Mrs. D was using equipment very similar to 
that which the students would use in everyday living. 
The situations were those with which both the consumer 
and the businessman would be concerned. In giving 
students an opportunity to criticize each others work, 
Mrs. D was helping the students become aware of the 
right techniques and develop an attitude of acceptance 
of construction criticism. 


Interesting Experiences for Students Who 
Are Above Average 


At the time Mr. E was being observed, newspapers 
and current magazines were reporting discussions of the 
Fulbright Natural Gas Bill. Some of the more advanced 
students had become interested in this topic. The class 
was about to study the unit in their textbook on govern- 
ment regulation of business. Therefore, Mr. E had en- 
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couraged the interested students to do some research on 
the issue and to present a debate. 

Two boys and two girls spent considerable time in 
the library studying reports and newspaper articles 
dealing with this subject. Prior to the debate, Mr. E 
asked the members of the class to make notes of any 
questions or comments which they did not understand. 

Topics including the cost of governmental regulations, 
the cost of laying pipe lines, minimum wage laws, substi- 
tutes for natural gases, capitalism as compared with 
communism, and the philosophy behind government 
regulations were considered in the debate. From time 
to time during the debate, Mr. E asked direct questions 
of the participants in an attempt to clarify issues. 

After the debate, the topic was opened to class dis- 
cussion. Several students asked the members of the 
team to clarify certain points which they had made. 
At the end of the period, Mr. E summarized the debate 
and the discussion. He pointed out that he had asked 
questions to help the members of the debating team 
since this was the first time they had conducted a debate. 
After complimenting the students for the completeness 
of the research they had undertaken, he also indicated a 
number of ways for improving the presentation. 

This was just one of many projects that Mr. E 
arranged to individualize the content of the course in 
view of the abilities of the students. The students who 
had conducted the research had been excused from 
several review classes and from completing some as- 
signments which the other members of the class had to 
repeat since they had not done them successfully the 
first time. The students who presented the debate 
seemed interested in the activities of the general busi- 
ness class and their presentation seemed to be meaning- 
ful for the other members of the class. 


Developing Poise 


The ability to handle situations in which they find 
themselves is one of the competencies which Mrs. B 
attempts to develop in her general business students. 
Mrs. B explained that she spent about five minutes in 
planning the class which we are now going to observe. 

Mrs. B walked into the classroom carrying a suitcase 
After several students asked if she were leaving them, 
she explained that they were to use the suitcase in the 
role-playing activity which she had planned for this 
class. This remark received enthusiastic response as the 
students indicated their pleasure at playing roles again. 

Mrs. B. opened the plan book and withdrew five cards. 
She explained that they were to play the roles in some 
of the situations which they had read about in their 
assignment for that day. The class of thirteen was 
divided into five groups; each group was given a card 
which described briefly the roles students were to play. 
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“We are always doing something interesting in general business.” 


The five situations were: (1) A young couple and child 
seeking motel accommodations, (2) a young man who 
had made reservations at a hotel arriving at the hotel 
desk to register, (3) a young lady checking out of a 
hotel, (4) a young gentleman checking into a hotel 
without having made advance reservations, and (5) 
two ladies ordering dinner in the train dining car. 

The students began to discuss the situations they 
would enact while Mrs. B moved from group to group, 
giving suggestions and answering their questions. After 
ten minutes of preparation, Mrs. B asked the first group 
of students to play their roles. 

A young couple and their child were checking into a 
motel. They wanted a sleeping room and kitchen. After 
they went through the motions of inspecting the suite, 
they registered and paid for the rooms. 

Following the students’ presentation of this scene, a 
general discussion ensued about the advantages and 
disadvantages of staying in motels as compared with 
hotels. Tipping, family plan rates, ‘‘come-as-you-are- 
dressed,’’ and privacy were discussed in relation to both 
motels and hotels. Several questions were raised by the 
students. ‘‘Why do you have to pay in advance in a 
motel but not in a hotel?’’ ‘‘Do they charge for sleeping 
arrangements for infants in a motel?’’ ‘‘Why did the 
motel operator ask the man to write down his automobile 
license number?’’ In answering these questions, Mrs. 
B gave several examples based on her experiences in 
traveling throughout the United States. Students who 
had watched the presentation were given an oppor- 
tunity to evaluate the actions of those playing the roles 
and to make suggestions for improvement. The four 
other situations were presented in a similar manner. 

What was Mrs. B accomplishing in presenting the 
study of travel services in this manner? First, she was 
creating student interest in learning about the services 
which are available for travelers. Second, she was 
giving the students an opportunity to learn how they 
would feel and how they would act in a situation which 
was new to them. This should help them feel mere 
poised and more comfortable when they actually face 
similar problems. Third, it is doubtful if reading about 
these services would have raised the same questions in 
the minds of the students that resulted from role play- 
ing these situations. And fourth, the students were 
learning to work cooperatively in planning and present- 
ing these roles. 

The Review Period 

Review periods were planned carefully by Mr. A. 
The period before the review class was to be held, Mr. A 
took sufficient time to explain the work of the next day 
in words similar to these: 

Tomorrow we are to start a two-day review of insurance 
in preparation for the unit test on Thursday. We have 
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discussed the important topics in the book and have written 
answers to several questions about insurance. Tomorrow we 
will try something different. I have prepared a tape record- 
ing giving the viewpoint of the uninformed consumer. 
Some of my statements are accurate but others are in- 
accurate. Tomorrow we will play the first part of the tape 
which covers the principles included in pages 118-135 of 
your textbook. See how many errors you can find in my 
statements tomorrow. 


The students seemed very anxious to hear the tape 
which Mr. A was placing on the tape recorder at the 
beginning of the period on the following day. The 
students were asked to make notes during the playing 
of the tape so they would be able to recall those state- 
ments which they wanted to challenge. As soon as the 
tape started, students became busily,engaged in taking 
notes. After the tape had played for about three 
minutes, the machine was turned off and the students 
challenged the following statements which Mr. A had 
recorded: ‘‘I don’t need insurance because I am never 
negligent and won’t have any losses.’’ ‘‘Why should I 
pay in money to an insurance company? They just put 
the money in the bank and make a profit—I’ll do the 
same thing.’’ ‘‘ All insurance agents are crooked.’’ Most 
of the boys and girls in the class were waving hands 
wildly to enter the discussion. Mr. A called on several 
students who gave very critical analyses of the incorrect 
statements. After the inaccurate statements had been 
evaluated, Mr. A phrased the same thoughts in positive 
statements, thus correcting the misconceptions. In doing 
this, he reviewed the reasons why one must have insur- 
ance, the method of selecting a competent insurance 
agent or broker, and the ways in which insurance com- 
panies invest the premiums of their policyholders. 

The remaining parts of the tape included similar 
statements concerning automobile, life, and casualty 
insurance. Mr. A explained that the preparation of the 
tape had consumed only about forty minutes of his time. 

Mr. A was accomplishing several things in conducting 
the review periods in this way. First, he was making 
the review work interesting for the students. Second, 
information that had previously been presented was 
being reviewed through a new medium. Since all stu- 
dents do not learn in the same way, some may be com- 
prehending this information for the first time. Repeti- 
tion of a previously employed method of presentation 
might not have accomplished this. And third, in asking 
the students to analyze critically the statements which 
he had recorded, Mr. A was fulfilling one aim of effective 
teaching—to get students to reflect on their knowledge. 

The possibilities are limitless for making the class 
work in general business exciting and at the same time 
meaningful and profitable to students. The foregoing 
are merely illustrative of what the teacher can do. 
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“Successful living is dependent largely on how successfully we manage our business and economic affairs.” 


Basic Business Knowledges Parents Believe 


High School Pupils Should Know 


Persons who are responsible for curriculum construction should recognize the areas in 
basic business and economic education that are considered most important by parents. 


By FLOYD L. CRANK 
University of Iilinois 


Urbana, Illinois 


STUDY WAS MADE in Illinois in 1956 to deter- 

mine what parents of school pupils believed to be 
the most important subject areas in basic business and 
economic education. A list of facts, principles, and con- 
cepts in the areas of general business information, eco- 
nomics, personal finance, consumer buying, business law, 
and economic employment was submitted to parents in 
Illinois to obtain their evaluations. The parents were 
distributed among communities with populations rang- 
ing from 300 to 110,000. Rural, urban, and metropolitan 
areas were included. More than 2,000 parents responded 
to a checklist, and the percentage of distribution among 
occupational groups paralleled closely the distribution 
for the State of Illinois. 

The procedure followed included (1) the identifi- 
eation of topics from major research studies; (2) evalu- 
ation of these topics by a jury of businessmen; (3) selec- 
tion of facts, principles, and concepts from current high 
school textbooks; (4) construction of a checklist by 
categorizing the subject matter, using topics as guides; 
and (5) evaluation of the subject matter by parents. 

Twenty-one areas were identified in basic business and 
economic education. The five major areas are: (1) 
Business and government services, which includes the 
nature of business enterprise, characteristics of modern 
economy, the pricing system, economic fluctuations, labor 
and labor relations, money, world trade, government 
finance, economic systems, banks and banking, trans- 
portation and travel services, and communication 
services; (2) Personal finance, which includes personal- 
business records, credit, saving and investment, and in- 
surance; (3) Consumer buying, including consumer aids 
and protection and consumer shopping; (4) Personal- 
Business Law; and (5) Economic Employment. 

On the basis of ratings by parents of high school 
pupils, the areas containing the greatest amount of 
essential information are those areas that deal with 
employment, law, consumer education, and general busi- 
ness information. In rank order, these areas are: Eco- 
nomic employment, personal-business law, credit, con- 
sumer aids and protection, saving and investment, com- 
munication services, insurance, banks and banking, the 
nature of business enterprise, and consumer shopping. 
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Subject matter in transportation and travel services 
and economic theory was considered less important to 
parents than the other phases of basic business educa- 
tion. 

The area pertaining to economic employment contains 
a greater percentage of essential subject matter than any 
other area in basic business and economic education 
according to the parents who were questioned during 
the study. This subject matter is summarized as follows: 
Importance of long-range planning for success in busi- 
ness occupations, including the need for choosing a 
vocation, preparing for the vocation while in school, and 
gaining adequate knowledge for starting in the vocation; 
how to determine the kind of work for which one is best 
suited, including recognition of special abilities to fit 
certain jobs and the functions of the guidance depart- 
ment in school; how to determine the types of work that 
are available, including ‘the nature of the work, activi- 
ties, responsibilities, whether one works with people or 
with things, and the educational preparation required; 
how to locate a job, including self-analysis and location 
of a position; how to apply for a job, including how to 
fill in an application blank, how to write an application 
letter, and how to prepare for and conduct oneself dur- 
ing an interview; and the numerous aspects of human 
relations, including why people lose their jobs, the 
personal qualities necessary for success in business, how 
to win promotions, how to develop good work habits, and 
employer-employee relations. 

In personal business law, the area that ranked second 
in percentage of essential subject matter, the most im- 
portant aspects are those pertaining to the essentials of 
a contract, types of contracts, how to prepare and sign 
contracts, how to read contracts; property ownership, 
including bills of sale, deeds, titles, abstracts, mortgages; 
property rental, including landlord-tenant relationships; 
buyer-seller relationships; why making a will is impor- 
tant; and ways of obtaining legal aid. 

Credit, the third-ranking category, contains such es- 
sential subject matter as the function of credit in the 
economic system, including the meanings of credit and 
how credit contributes to business expansion ; advantages 
and disadvantages of credit; how to use credit wisely; 
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“It is evident that there is a substantial body of subject matter in basic business and economic education.” 


advantages and disadvantages of charge accounts; how 
to use charge accounts; advantages, disadvantages, and 
legal aspects of installment credit; conditional sales 
contracts; how to buy on installment; cost of personal 
credit; how, why, and where to borrow money; when 
and why to give collateral; and credit agencies. 


Consumer aids and protection, the category that 
ranked fourth, the essential subject matter includes, 
how advertising influences buying, how to use adver- 
tising, and how it is regulated; how to use standards, 
grades, and labels; government agencies that protect 
the consumer, such as Food and Drug Administration, 
U.S. Public Health Service, and the U.S. Post Office 
Department; private agencies that aid and protect the 
consumer, such as the Better Business Bureau; and how 
the consumer can aid and protect himself through read- 
ing, learning to judge quality, careful buying, and learn- 
ing to detect frauds and swindles. 

Saving and investment ranked fifth in percentage 
of essential subject matter. This subject matter in- 
cludes: reasons for saving (emergencies and old age) ; 
function of savings in our economy, such as how savings 
helped build transportation and communication systems, 
how savings help business and industry, and how sav- 
ings help government; ways by which personal funds 
are saved, including principles of saving and procedures 
in saving; how savings contribute to personal economic 
security ; differences among investment, speculation, and 
gambling; how to invest money wisely, including estab- 
lishment of goals, principles of investing, how to tell a 
good investment from a poor one, requirements for a 
good investment, values of making investigations, aids 
in selecting investments, and how to detect investment 
rackets and frauds; types of investments, including 
individual investment programs, how and why to invest 
in government bonds, how and why to buy industrial 
stocks and bonds, and why and how to invest in real 
estate ; and how to invest in one’s future. 

Communications, the sixth-ranking category, contains 
essentia! information in only three aspects — social and 
economic significance of communications; principles of 
letter writing; and how to use the U.S. mail, including 
first-class mail, registered mail, and money orders. 


Insurance, ranked seventh by parents, contains essen- 
tial subject matter as follows: Principles of planning 
an insurance program; guides in buying insurance; life 
insurance, including the importance of life insurance to 
a family, how to select company and agent, how to buy 
and how to pay for life insurance; importance and kinds 
of automobile insurance; importance of knowing what 
is contained in fire and theft policies; how to evaluate 
and buy health, accident, and hospitalization insurance ; 
importance of reading insurance policies; how social 
security functions; and unemployment insurance. 
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Banks and banking ranked eighth in percentage of 
essential subject matter. According to parents, the most 
important subject matter in the area of banking in- 
cludes: How banks function in our economy, including 
the importance of banks to individuals, importance to 
businesses, and the relationship of banks to credit; de- 
tailed information on how to handle checks, such as 
parts of a check, how to fill in check stubs, how to write 
checks, how to endorse checks, and types of endorse- 
ment; how to operate a checking account; how to recon- 
cile a bank statement; how the safe deposit box system 
operates ; how to use money substitutes ; how to obtain a 
loan from a bank; how to handle notes; and how to stop 
payment on checks. 

The nature of business enterprise was ranked ninth 
by parents. The important subject matter in this area 
is importance of business; functions of business; large 
versus small businesses; forms of business organization ; 
basic principles of organizing and managing a business; 
marketing goods and services; and basic principles and 
techniques of selling. 

Consumer shopping, according to parents, ranks tenth 
in importance of subject matter. Parents considered 
as essential the following: Present-day consumer prob- 
lems, including the number of choices that are necessary, 
the difficulty of determining quality, and the tendency 
toward extravagance in spending; how to make choices 
and the effects of choice making on personal living; 
general buying techniques, including suggestions to 
follow before going to the store, when to buy, where to 
buy, the quality to buy, reasons for paying cash, evalu- 
ating one’s needs, developing resistance to high-pressure 
selling, and how to get along with sales people; how to 
buy food, including an understanding of nutrition, pro- 
tective agencies that aid the consumer, how to buy 
canned foods, packaged foods, meat, milk, and the like; 
how to buy clothing, including the importance of a good 
knowledge of fabrics, guides for selecting fabrics, and 
guides for determining quality; how to buy health 
products, including how to prevent disease, cautions in 
buying and using patent medicines and drugs, guides 
in buying drugs, and how to select a physician; how to 
buy furniture, household appliances, and floor coverings, 
including guides in buying furniture and guides in 
buying home appliances (ranges, refrigerators, home 
freezers, vacuum cleaners, etc) ; how to buy automobiles, 
including the total cost of buying an automobile and the 
factors to look for when buying an automobile; how to 
choose appropriate forms of recreation; and how to buy 
housing, including when to rent, buy, or build, guides 
in buying and building, and legal considerations. 

The remainder of the 21 areas in basic business and 
economic education contain a relatively small percentage 
of essential subject matter, according to parents of high 
school pupils. These areas rank, in order, in the lower 
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half of the distribution for essential subject matter: 
personal-business records; characteristics of modern 
economy; money; labor and labor relations; transporta- 
tion and travel services; production of goods and 
services; economic fluctuations; economic systems; 
government finance; world trade; and the pricing 
system. 


Implications for Business Education 


Several significant conclusions and implications can 
be drawn from the findings of this study. These con- 
clusions have significance for textbook authors, curricu- 
lum consultants, guidance persons, and classroom 
teachers of basic business education. 

It is evident that there is a substantial body of subject 
matter in basic business and economic education. Other 
studies have pointed up this fact, and the present study 
gives added emphasis to the necessity of including this 
area of study in the high school curriculum. 

Persons who are responsible for curriculum construc- 


tion in high schools should recognize the areas in basic 
business and economic education that were considered 
most important by parents. These areas are business 
law, employment and success in business occupations, 
consumer economics and consumer education, general 
business information that serves as background material 
for an understanding and an appreciation of business 
and its activities, and the economic theory that applies 
specifically to general business and consumer education. 


For TeExTsook AUTHORS AND TEACHERS. The parents of 
high school pupils indicated that much of the subject 
matter now contained in basic business and economic 
education is either unimportant or has only a limited 
degree of importance. Textbooks authors need to re- 
examine content in the field in order to eliminate that 
which appears to be unimportant. The time spent by 
high school pupils in learning unessential or unimpor- 
tant subject matter in basic business and economic edu- 
eation frequently may be spent more profitably in other 
activities and endeavors. (Please turn to page 34.) 


The Activity Method of Teaching Basic Business 


By JAMES G. MARMAS 
Austin High School 
Austin, Minnesota 


when it becomes a co-operative undertaking between 
student and teacher in realizing the objectives of the 
course. The intent of the basic business course is not 
one that is far removed from the immediate status of 
the students in our society. By capitalizing on present 
experiences and needs, habits are developed through the 
various classroom activities that will serve students both 
during their school years and in adult life. 

Through the use of the activity method, student- 
planned activities, and teacher-planned activities, the 
teacher is offered a multitude of possibilities to enrich 
the lives of students. The activity method is geared 
to cope with individual differences since both students 
and teacher have an opportunity to select the activities 
they wish to carry out. In this way students select or 
are assigned the activities the teacher believes the 
student can satisfactorily pursue. Students, irrespective 
of their ability, have an opportunity to carry out activi- 
ties from which they can benefit. 

The presentation of each unit need not become so 
involved or detailed that the interest of the students is 
lost; however, it should be related to their personal 
experiences in order to build their interests, and enable 
them to see the value of what they are learning. At all 
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times keep in mind that the best way to develop interest 
is to present materials which are simple, illustrated, and 
undetailed. In addition, be sure that the students have 
every opportunity to experience the studied material 
through participation in the various activities. 

The activity method of teaching basic business in 
combination with teacher-prepared resource units con- 
taining activities at various levels can provide the ma- 
terials, enthusiasm, and variation necessary to make the 
basic business course informative, useful, and interest- 
ing. 

Suggested Activity Methods 


CoMMITTEE METHOD. First, carefully orient the class 
to the function and purpose for which committees are 
organized, then divide the group into various commit- 
tees. This can be done by listing the various committee 
assignments on the chalk board and having each student 
select the committee on which he wishes to serve. Follow- 
ing the division of the class into their respective commit- 
tees,-each committee should select its own chairman. 
The chairman’s function is to maintain order in the 
group and keep it steered toward the attainment of its 
objectives. The committee will then, through group 
planning and co-operation, discuss the problem and pre- 
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“Committees should be encouraged to make use of community resources in connection with their work.” 


pare it for presentation to the remainder of the class. 
This presentation might take the form of demonstra- 
tions, skits, panel discussions, reports, debates, bulletin 
board displays, or a combination of several. The com- 
mittees should use their textbook for reference purposes, 
and considerable supplementary material should be avail- 
able for committee use. Duplicated forms listing sug- 
gested activities ought to be provided the committees to 
aid them in planning their presentation. Encourage 
committees to make use of community resources in con- 
nection with their work. 

The evaluation of the work may best be done by the 
students and teacher together. Each member of a com- 
mittee should have the opportunity to rate every other 
member of the committee. The evaluation could also 
be accomplished by having the listeners rate the group 
in the light of what they have gained from the presenta- 
tion. The committee approach can be used very success- 
fully in the teaching of basic business. 


UNRESTRICTED Activity MetHop. A unit may be intro- 
duced by means of an entire class activity. The unit on 
money, for example, may be started with an activity 
such as a barter day. This activity will lead the class 
to do some thinking about their own money problems. 
At this time the class, through a discussion, should 
develop a clear statement of the problem and formulate 
some basic objectives. The teacher by guiding the dis- 
cussion might also lead the students to thinking about 
other objectives and problems connected with the unit. 

The class should then plan activities which will result 
in achieving the formulated objectives. From experience 
it has been found that in some classes because students 
lack information about the subject, the unit will suffer 
as a result of insufficient student suggested activities. 
When this situation occurs, it is advisable to prepare 
duplicated activity sheets listing a number of activities 
which may be pursued by the members of the class in 
arriving at the objectives. A discussion of these activi- 
ties ought to determine which would be best to use. 
It is advisable when following this approach to allow 
students to select activities which they are most keenly 
interested in pursuing. Offer sufficient variation in 
activities to provide for the individual differences of the 
group. When advisable for all students to work on the 
same activity, allow necessary classtime for the purpose. 

Following the selection of activities, it would be well 
to devote classtime for their completion. Materials and 
supplies should be available in the classroom for student 
use in carrying out their activities. The textbook should 
be used by the students as a source of information in 
carrying out their activities. 

The culminating activities could be handled in the 
same way as the developmental activities. Begin with a 
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discussion of possible ways in which the class might 
highlight the learnings acquired through the preceding 
activities, and pursue them in the same way, as the 
developmental activities. 

In evaluating the unit, the same procedure can be 
followed. First, discuss possible ways of evaluating; 
second, discuss the best of the suggestions or selections; 
and third, pursue the suggested evaluation procedures. 


Directep Activiry MetHop. This approach can be 
started in much the same way as that mentioned in the 
unrestricted activity method, with an interesting initi- 
atory activity to get the unit off to a good start. Follow 
this by a discussion, with the purpose of defining the 
problem of the unit, and establishing the outcomes which 
are desired from a study of this unit. Include in the 
list of objectives those outcomes which the teacher feels 
are important to the class. 

Discuss and list on the chalkboard as many activities 
as can be formulated by the class in reaching the desired 
objectives. From the list of activities suggested by the 
students and from the list of activities on the duplicated 
activity sheets, assign activities to each student which 
are within his ability to complete successfully. Devote 
classtime to work on the assigned activities. Textbook 
and other resource material should be made available in 
the classroom for use by students in completing the 
assigned activities. 

The form which the evaluation of the unit is to take 
can be either selected by the teacher or handled in the 
same way as the preceding activities. 

When the class group is not responsive in the making 
of suggestions and an activity approach is desired, the 
directed activity approach can be quite useful. Most 
students enjoy working on activities. 


TexTBooK Activity MeTHop. Start this approach in 
much the same way as the two preceding activity 
methods, with a good initiating activity set to capture 
attention and instill interest in the unit to be studied. 
This can be followed by a discussion which will define 
the problem and produce objectives to be achieved in 
the study of the unit. 

When the problem has been defined and the objectives 
formulated, the class should devote its time to a reading 
of the textbook material covering the topic. The reading 
of the textbook material can be done in short periods 
of time, followed by discussion related to the chapter. 
Most textbooks contain, at the end of each chapter, dis- 
cussion questions which may be used, or the teacher may 
guide the discussion. Introduce the activities following 
the reading and discussion of each chapter or unit. 
These activities may be assigned or elected depending 
on the particular situation. Thereafter, classtime can be 
devoted to work on the activities. Be sure that resource 
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“What works well in one classroom situation may not work well in others.” 


method have been presented. The versatile teacher will 
find more adaptations of these methods for work with his 
students. It is important in using the activity methods 
to introduce considerable variation. Remember what 
works well in one classroom situation may not work 
well in others. Only by knowing your students will you 
be able to adapt procedures which will bring out the 
most in them, and make the basic business course one of 


materials and supplies are available for the students 
= to use in the completion of the activities. 

Evaluation procedures may be selected by the teacher 
from the materials presented in the unit, or through 
discussion by teacher and students. 

This approach is desirable as the students will have 
a much better background of the unit from which to 
carry out successfully the activities they pursue. 


Different approaches in teaching by the activity 


I. Prosptem: What should I know in 
order to become a wise buyer and 
user of goods and services? 

II. Ossectives: To aid him in choosing 
those things which will bring the 
greatest returns in rich living, the 
consumer must: 

A. Develop a questioning attitude 
toward advertising and other 
forces at work to influence his 
choice. 

B. Acquaint himself with the 
governmental and private agen- 
cies that serve to aid and protect 
him. 

C. Become familiar with sources of 
unbiased information designed 
for his protection. 

D. Know and understand the ad- 
vantages and disadvantages of 
charge purchasing and _ install- 
ment buying. 

E. Use advertising wisely as a 
means of getting information for 
purchasing merchandise and 
services. 

III. Content 

Planning Your Buying 

Effective Buying Guides 
Private Agencies That Serve and 

Protect the Consumer 

How Government Serves and 

Protects the Consumer 

Buying on Credit 

Installment Buying 
G. Borrowing Money. 

IV. Suacestep Activities For STUDENTS 

A. Initiatory Activities 
1. Have the students begin and 

keep throughout the unit on 
Wise Buying a Consumer 
Diary. In it they should in- 
elude such information as the 
following: 

a. Information about wise 
and poor buys they have 
made or their friends have 
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UNIT ON WISE BUYING 


made, and the reasons why 
these buys were wise or poor. 
b. Analysis of good or poor 
advertisements they have en- 
countered, and the reasons 
why these advertisements 
were good or poor. 

e. Good or poor sales clerks 
and salesmen they have en- 
countered, and the reasons 
why they feel these people 
were good or poor. 

d. In each of the above 
circumstances they should 
also include what could be 
done to correct the situation. 

2. Have each member of the 
class tell about a recent wise 
purchase he has made. If 
possible, have the class mem- 
ber bring the article to class 
for the other pupils to read 
and evaluate. 

3. Have each member of the 
class tell of a poor buy he 
has made, explain why it 
was a poor buy and what 
caused him to make the pur- 
chase. Class members can dis- 
cuss ways and means of 
avoiding making poor buys. 


4. A day or two before the start 


of the unit, have each mem- 
ber of the class make a list 
of his own individual buying 
problems. 


B. Developmental Activities 


1. Prepare a buying guide on 
particular products such as 
men’s shirts, dresses, used 
automobiles, guns, cosmetics, 
or something you are particu- 
larly interested in purchas- 
ing or in finding out about. 
This guide should include in- 
formation about: 

a. How to judge the qual- 
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the best offered in the school. 


ity of the product 

b. How to select the prod- 
duct 

ce. What brands of the prod- 
ucts are rated best 

d. Sources of information 
about this product. 

Buying guides should be 
duplicated and assembled into 
booklets so that each student 
may have a copy. 


. Believe It or Not Day. Stu- 


dents collect curiosities in 
consumer education—curious 
variations in things they buy 
and use (which is stronger, a 
pair of shoes made from kid- 
skin or elephant hide?) Inter- 
esting “believe-it-or-nots’’ 


* ean be obtained from: Con- 


sumers’ Research Bulletin or 
Consumers Reports. 


. Investigate the work of one 


of the trade associations 


. Debate—Resolved: That 


Present Government Protee- 
tion for the Consumer Is 
Adequate. 


. Select an advertisement and 


delete with black pencil all 
phases which do not give in- 
formation of value to con- 
sumer and with red pencil 
any misleading phrases. Con- 
sider an advertisement with 
these eliminations and tell 
whether it would be suffi- 
ciently persuasive to influence 
the consumer. 


. Assume that you are partici- 


pating in a contest in which 
each contestant, in twenty- 
five words or less, completed 
the following statement, “A 
good shopper is a person who 
....” Write your statement. 

(Please turn to page 42) 
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“Successful measurement depends upon locating and measuring important outcomes in terms of the needs of pupils.” 


Evaluation in Basic Business 
Objectives for each grading period should be planned with and for the. pupils. 


By HAZEL A. FLOOD 
State Teachers College 
Mankato, Minnesota 


OW CAN WE assign grades in basic business? How 

can we measure achievement? What kinds of 
achievement are we measuring? What other qualities 
should we measure? These and many other questions 
face the teacher of basic business. We do find it neces- 
sary to assign and record grades, we want these grades 
to represent achievement, and we want them to be both 
reliable and valid. 


Weakness of Present Testing Techniques 


Teachers have not been satisfied with either essay tests 
or objective tests when they are used to the exclusion of 
other evaluative devices. The essay type test has been 
demonstrated experimentally to be inferior both in 
reliability and validity. Too frequently, grades assigned 
to such tests are actually measuring verbalism. They 
do have the advantage of being easy to construct and 
there are times when an essay test may be used to help 
the student to organize what he has learned. The objec- 
tive-type test may be more valid and reliable, but it is 
not an easy task to construct a good test. True-false 
questions, particularly, are more often than not ambigu- 
ous, controversial, measure general intelligence, are 
misinterpreted, and are subject to guessing. Their use 
should be restricted to factual items and should be 
checked carefully for words (always, never, all) that 
give clues to the answers. Matching questions can be 
used for word meanings or other factual information. 
In basic business, however, a statement that may be true 
today may be altered in the very near future. Multiple- 
choice questions are more effective for measuring under- 
standing of concepts. They can also be used to discover 
attitudes. Such items as, ‘‘ All the answers to the follow- 
ing questions are partially true. Select the answer you 
feel is best,’’ can test understanding and require think- 
ing on the part of the pupil. 


Some teachers would prefer to use standardized 
tests since many of them have been checked carefully 
by test experts and have been made reliable. However, 
they are valid for only a specific purpose. Usually, they 
are valid for checking information learned from a par- 
ticular book. Validity is specific—it refers to a specific 
group, to specific objectives, and indicates the purpose 
for which the test was constructed. If we base our ob- 
jectives on the needs and interests of our own group of 
pupils, it is doubtful whether we can hope to find a 
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standardized test that will measure the achievement of 
our own group. 


Principles of Effective Measurement 


The general principles of measurement are applicable 
to all classes. What are these principles and how can 
we become specific in applying them to our problem of 
evaluating achievement in our basic business classes? 
The following steps are generally accepted by author- 
ities in the evaluation of human behavior. A few sugges- 
tions are given for applying them to our specific prob- 
lem. The resourceful teacher will be able to find many 
other means of application. 

1. Define your objectives. Successful measurement 
depends upon locating and measuring the truly impor- 
tant outcomes of the class in terms of the needs and 
possible achievement of the individual pupils. This is 
by far the most important step if your measuring instru- 
ments are to have either validity or reliability. 

Be specific. We have become accustomed to expressing 
our objectives in broad, general terms, and then proceed 
to teach only from textbooks and lose sight of the 
objectives. 

Weigh each objective. Decide how important each 
one is in terms of the total. What proportion of the 
grade should it be assigned? The objectives for each 
grading period for your class should be planned with 
and for the pupils in your class. You will be able to 
find numerous suggestions for teacher-pupil planning. 
You might, for instance, give the pupils an over-all idea 
of what they might study in the course, and let them 
decide which units most interest them. 

The following example of weighing objectives is not 
complete, nor has it been designed with a particular 
group in mind, but it may serve to illustrate this step. 
The percentages shown have been determined arbi- 
trarily. We have decided that it is important during 
the first six-week period to get the class working together 
as a group, to see that each pupil is active in group work, 
to be sure that the pupils know how to use the library 
to locate information, and to get them interested in the 
class. Because the success of the class for the entire 
year is so dependent on these skills and attitudes, we 
place a higher grade value on them. We may, in sub- 
sequent grading periods, continue to develop those skills. 
We may continue the same objectives but place less 

(Please turn to page 24) 
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MACHINES 


Not 1 But 3 Machines ids 
Designed Especially for School Use 4) NEW DITT 


Low Priced—Easy to Operate WORKBOOKS 
Perfect Results Every Time 


D-10 

Hand Operated—Makes hundreds 
of bright, clear copies in 1 to 5 
colors at once—Easiest to operate 
of them all. 


D-15 

Deluxe Duplicator—Functionally 
designed with extra features such 
as automatic counter and cover 


that doubles as receiving tray. 
“The Greatest Teaching Aids of Modern Times” 4 


Each DITTO workbook lesson sheet is a master | 
that makes 200 to 300 bright copies—Edited by 


D-11 nationally recognized educators—DITTO Work- ! 
Low priced automatic electric— books make teaching easier, save hours in class 

Press a switch and out come up d ightti | 

to 300 or more bright copies at and out, stop nighttime planning, give you time 

speed of 2 per second. for relaxing. Each $3.25—Write for catalog. 


ZA 
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DUPLICATING PAPER AND SUPPLIES PLUS ONE THING MORE 


Chemically and physically coordinated to do the 
best job on any liquid duplicating equipment: 


Ditto Duplicating Papers— 

Twenty-five different grades—a hundred twenty-eight 
items available for your most exacting needs. Quality 
unsurpassed, they are made especially for use on DITTO 
—formulated by DITTO chemists to coordinate with other 
DITTO supplies. The standard of comparison for the in-, 
dustry. Price no higher than for comparable papers. 


Ditto Hi-Gloss Master Set— 

A new, revolutionary development in liquid duplicating. 
New method of manufacture insures maximum cleanii- 
ness, plus highest quality copy results. 


Ditto Black Hi-Gloss Carbon— 
Another DITTO first—A truly black liquid process carbon 
—As clean to handle as black record carbon—Up to 100 
copies—Adds distinctive tone to school copy work. 


Ditto Colored Carbons— 

In addition to purple, DITTO now gives you carbon in four 
new colors—Red, Green, Blue, and Black. These are avail- 
able in boxes of 100 sheets—25 of each color, to add life 
to programs, announcements and schoo! papers. 


Ditto Direct Process Fluid- 
Non-corrosive to metal machine parts, will not swell or 
iB deteriorate rubber rollers, no objectionable odor, will not 

Io curl or blur copies. Produces intense copies with mini- 
mum of fluid consumption. 


MAIL COUPON NOW 
FOR FACTS ABOUT 
DITTO’s COMPLETE 
DUPLICATING 
SERVICE 


DITTO. INC. 

3388 Pratt Ave., Chicago 45, Illinois. 
Gentlemen: Without cost or obligation, please 
send me facts and literature on: 

© DITTO Direct Process School Duplicators 

© DITTO Duplicating Supplies 

DITTO Direct Process Workbooks. 

OC DITTO Teaching Aids 


The experience acquired through 47 years in 
the manufacture of duplicating machines and 
supplies for school use, plus the knowledge 
gained in the pioneering of Direct Process 
Workbooks, is embodied in every DITTO 
machine and every product. This accumulated 
experience gives authority to the counsel and 
advice of your DITTO school representative. 
It is your warranty of quality, of savings in 
money and in teachers’ time, and of maximum 
benefits to your school operation. 

Back of every DITTO machine is DITTO’s 
famous service organization. This consists of 
experts in machines’ upkeep and operation 
who are available on call wherever DITTO 
machines are used. They can keep your 
machines at top performance, teach you and 
your pupils how to get best results, and advise 
you in the choice and use of DITTO papers 
and supplies. Such constructive operating 
service is a factor that should be given full 
consideration whenever duplicating equip- 
ment is purchased. 
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stress on them, we may find it necessary to stress them 
even more, and we will add new objectives from time 
to time. If we are to meet pupil needs, our plans must 
be flexible. In measuring group work, the objectives 
should be given the following values: knowledge, 20 per 
cent; attitude, 40 per cent; and skills, 40 per cent. 

Attitudes to be included may be cooperation, desire to 
learn, and dependability. Skills may include working in 
a group, class participation, leadership, and using 
library materials. 

2. Collect behavior samples. Decide what kinds of 
behavior will best show achievement of each objective. 
Will it be anecdotal records, conversations with the 
pupils, evidences of the pupil’s increased ability to 
manage -his economic problems using essays, reports, 
conversations, or evidences of increased interest in the 
course such as active participation in the class, willing- 
ness to assume his share of the responsibility for the 


RATING SCALE 


Measuring Individual Participation 
in Committee Work 


No. of Pupil Score 
Activity Points In Points 
1. Pupil 5 Volunteers well-planned 
suggestions suggestions 
4 Oceasionally gives sugges- 
tions 
3 Gives suggestions when re- 
quested 
2 Seldom gives suggestions or 
2. Listening 5 Listens courteously when 


another pupil is talking 

4 Does not interrupt the con- 
versation. of others 

3 Interrupts others oceasion- 
ally 

2 Wants to do all the talking 

5 Volunteers to do a big share 
of the work. Usually does 
more than expected of him. 

4 Volunteers to do what might 
be considered a fair share of 
the work 

3 Does his share of the work 
when it is assigned 

2 Evades responsibility for 
active participation in work 

5 Is willing to accept and 
earry out the decision of the 
majority 

4 Accepts group decision but 
not so graciously 

3 Accepts group decision re- 
luctantly 

2 Is not willing to abide by 
the decision of the group. 
Insists on having his way. 


3. Accepting 
share of 
work 


4. Accepting 
decision of 
the group 


project, or bringing reports to class which have not been 
assigned ? 

Our behavior samples may include responses to paper- 
pencil tests. 


It is difficult to construct tests that will measure atti- 
tudes and actual applications of the knowledge outside 
of the classroom. A pupil might conceivably be able to 
get a high score on a paper-pencil test and be economic- 
ally illiterate when it comes to managing his own prob- 
lems. 

3. Provide oportunities for pupil responses which 
show varying degrees of achievement. These opportuni- 
ties, of course, will be provided in developing each unit. 


Techniques of Evaluation 


We may be familiar with the general principles of 
measurement and yet be unable to make practical appli- 
cation of these principles. A few examples may serve as 
suggestions for implementing this application. 

1. Anecdotal records and pupil self-evaluation can 
be used as partial means of measurement of growth. 
Pupil evaluation may be secured by brief written re- 
ports, interviews, or oral reports to the class. 

2. Progress reports prepared by the pupil and dis- 
cussed individually will serve to call the pupil’s atten- 
tion to areas in which he is improving as well as those 
which he will need to stress. Progress reports can be 
used effectively for individual projects or even reports 
on how he has applied principles of good buymanship. 
These need not be long and involved reports. They may 
be simple statements of how far they have progressed, 
any difficulties they may be having, and what they plan 
to do next. 

3. Test-retest techniques can be used to good advan- 
tage to measure growth in understanding. The test 
items given before the study of a particular unit will 
give a good idea of what knowledge the pupils already 
have. The same test items may be used again at the 
end of the unit to determine growth. Test-retest need 
not mean a set of questions. The test may be the evalu- 
ation of automobile insurance policies, of advertise- 
ments, of labels, or of installment buying contracts. The 
pupil is given several different samples of the item 
being evaluated. These should range in quality from 
the very poor to good or excellent. He is asked to select 
the one which seems to be the best. After the unit has 
been completed, he again evaluates the same samples. 
It is hoped that he has learned how to evaluate the infor- 
mation for which he will look, and that he will show 
evidence of this increased skill by the improvement of 
his selections. 

4. Rating scales may be used by the pupil or teacher. 
Again, they must be applicable to the particular objec- 
tive and to a specific group; they must measure specific 
performances. They can be devised to evaluate attitudes 
as well as participation. No standard form of rating 
seale can be used for all situations. The accompanying 
illustration may serve to show how such a rating scale 
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We must remember, however, that not 
every kind of achievement can be measured in this way. 
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UNITED SERVICES 


United Services is a continuous department of the 
BUSINESS EDUCATION (UBEA) FORUM 
Members are urged to share their experiences with 
our readers. The most acceptable lengths for articles 
are one thousand or one thousand five hundred 
words. Manuscripts should b mailed to the editor 


of the appropriate service or to the executive editor. 


SHORTHAND 


LUCY ROBINSON, Editor 
Georgia State College for Women 
Milledgeville, Georgia 


THE OFFICE WORKER IS THE PRODUCT OF 
YOUR CLASSROOM 


Contributed by Ithena Purcell, Gordon Military Academy, 
Barnesville, Georgia 


IT IS TRUE that habits formed by students in a short- 
hand classroom are carried with them into the business 
office. Customary practices become habits. These habits 
are often the criteria by which a student is considered 
a success or a failure as an office worker. 

The shorthand teacher should be fully aware of this 
responsibility as he begins his pre-planned well-organ- 
ized shorthand classes with alertness and enthusiasm. 

The utilization of time is important. Every shorthand 
class should be so well-planned that not even seconds are 
wasted. Dictation of words, brief forms, phrases, or 
remedial takes should be given, if possible, after a lesson 
has been completed. 

From the beginning, good study habits should be 
stressed. Shorthand teachers realize that one of the pit- 
falls of students is the lack of the power of concentra- 
tion. This is often evident during the classroom activity. 

Individual student participation will keep students 
more alert. Beginning students often remark, ‘‘I carry 
my shorthand book around all the time and I still cannot 
read my lessons.’’ Teachers, of course, know and should 
stress the importance of’ concentration while studying. 
Students should not try to study when they are sub- 
jected to distracting influences such as friends, tele- 
vision, or radio. A milestone has been reached when 
students first become aware of the values they receive 
from developing correct study habits. 


Let’s require students to be responsible for their own 
supplies. This is good training; a neat, efficient, well- 
organized student will be in demand in the business 
office. Students will become responsible if these things 
are required of them during the period in which they 
are in training for their prospective positions. 

Personal grooming is another important factor that 
should be stressed. Office workers should be neatly and 
inconspicuously dressed. Cleanliness is the golden rule 
so far as personal appearance is concerned. Simple re- 
minders concerning clean short nails, becoming hair 
style, and discussions on the types of clothes to wear in 
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an office should become a part of their training as well 
as obtaining the necessary skill. 

Personality is a distinctive personal character that re- 
fers to the conduct of an individual. Character and per- 
sonality are the controlling factors in successful em- 
ployment. Skill secures employment; character and per- 
sonality retain it. According to a recent survey made by 
76 corporations covering thousands of records of past 
and present employees on ‘‘Why people lose jobs,’’ only 
10.1 per cent of the total discharges were caused from 
lack of skill, the remaining 89.9 per cent were discharged 
because of lack of character. 

Lack of courtesy, lack of loyalty, laziness, tardiness, 
irresponsibleness, dishonesty, non-cooperativeness, care- 
lessness, attention to outside things, lack of initiative, 
lack of ambition, insufficient care of clothing and im- 
proper grooming, self-satisfaction, unadaptability, ab- 
sence from illness, and absence other than illness were 
the deficiencies of character traits listed. 

Teachers should place more emphasis on these char- 
acter trait deficiencies as they work with students each 
day and as they become aware of individual difficulties. 

Regardless of how skillful a student becomes (though 
this is important), if he does not have these other char- 
acteristics which are most delectable to employers, he 
will not become a successful office worker. 

One’s deeds are multiplied many fold when we think 
of the teacher’s responsibility to the student, to society, 
and to business. This responsibility should be accepted 
by all shorthand teachers. A finished product is the ulti- 
mate goal. 


Flood 

(Continued from page 24) 
may be devised. It will not apply to all situations. It . 
has been set up to evaluate individual participation in 
group activities. Achievement is shown by giving a 
certain number of points for each degree of achievement. 
Only four degrees have been listed in the illustration. 
No letter grade value has been assigned to each 
number of points although this is possible. The use 
of points in evaluation provides for flexibility since the 
number of points allotted each rating sheet can vary 
with the immediate value of the objective as determined 
in Step 1—Define your objectives. 
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TYPEWRITING 


PRODUCTION TYPEWRITING MUST BE 
TAUGHT TOO 


Contributed by Mary Canfield, University of Toledo, 
Toledo, Ohio 


APPLYING BASIC SKILL to practical typewriting 
problems is generally referred to as production type- 
writing. Some educators use a variety of terms—practi- 
eal typewriting, problem-solving exercises, typing appli- 
cation, applied skill practice, and office-application type- 
writing—to describe production typewriting. 

Since the main reason for developing skill is to use it, 
the typewriting course should be just as concerned with 
applying typewriting skill as with building it. This is 
not to say that production typewriting is something 
separate and distinct from basic skill practice; it is in- 
stead just the continuation of it. And, production type- 
writing requires the same thorough teaching, including 
demonstration, that basic skill development demands. 


INTRODUCING PRODUCTION TYPEWRITING. There are some 
differences of opinion regarding the most desirable time 
to introduce production typewriting. Research findings’ 
show that a majority of business educators feel that the 
first semester’s work should be devoted primarily to de- 
veloping a basic skill, but they also feel that some prob- 
lem-solving exercises should be included at least toward 
the end of the semester. On the other hand, there are 
some who feel that the first semester or an even longer 
period of time should be devoted exclusively to develop- 
ing a sustained basic skill with no production work what- 
ever. This belief is based on the premise that basic skill 
should be automatized at a high level before it is applied 
in a practical job situation. However, irrespective of 
when production typing is introduced, considerable em- 
phasis must still be placed upon the continuing develop- 
ment of basic typewriting skill. This is particularly es- 
sential if production work is introduced relatively early 
in the course; otherwise, the students cannot conceivably 
develop high production skill. 


BvuimLpDING PrRopuctTIon SKILL. There should be a positive 
relationship between the speed achieved on straight-copy 
writings and that on production work. Every effort 
should be made, therefore, to assist students in the de- 
velopment of production rates that are in line with their 
straight-copying rates. Two suggestions for accomplish- 
ing this are to give students plenty of practice on all 
new types of problems and to time their efforts frequent- 
ly. Also, students will need to have goals toward which 
to strive, and they will need to know what progress they 


1Carlos K. Hayden, Major Issues in Business Education, Monograph 75, 
pp. 81-82. 
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are making toward reaching these goals. Knowledge of 
results usually acts as a powerful incentive to improved 
performance. 

What all this means in effect is that the teacher con- 
tinues to teach during the production phase of type- 
writing. Students maintain ever so much more interest 
in the course if they are receiving direction and are 
having timing periods of not too long duration than if 
they are just told to type for the remainder of the period 
or for the next few periods on some one kind of produc- 
tion work with the teacher paying little or no attention 
to them. Not only do students lose interest in typewrit- 
ing when it is done in this way, but their production 
rates tend to go way down. Budget typing (a series of 
similar exercises requiring perhaps a week or more to 
complete) usually fits into this category. It is most for- 
tunate that the word ‘‘budget’’ has been eliminated 
from practically every modern typewriting textbook. 


ErasinG. It is generally felt that the best time to present 
erasing is when students first apply their skill to prob- 
lem typewriting or shortly thereafter. There is a need 
for it at this time since this kind of copy is to be usable 
or mailable. 

Erasing is a skill that also needs to be taught. This 
requires demonstration of the correct techniques to be 
used when erasing both single and multiple carbon 
copies as well as the original. The need for each student 
to have his own eraser and erasing shield should be em- 
phasized. A sheet of regular typewriting paper folded 
twice will serve the latter purpose nicely. Teachers 
should insist from the beginning that erasures be skill- 
fully and rapidly done. A good device for speeding up 
the erasing procedure is to encourage students to place 
their erasers and erasing shields in the same location on 
their desks each day. 

The necessity for moving the carriage out of margin 
when erasing is also something that the teacher will need 
to emphasize. First of all, he should demonstrate how 
this is to be done. Then he will doubtless have to remind 
students about it again and again. It has been estimated 
that 40 per cent of all typewriter service calls to schools 
could be eliminated if students would only erase prop- 
erly. 

Unfortunately, some teachers of typewriting feel that 
students won’t erase properly so they permit little or 
no erasing during the entire typewriting course. This 
is not a defensible practice in either vocational or per- 
sonal-use typewriting classes. A good erasing technique 
is a tool that every typist must have. 


PROOFREADING. Accurate proofreading is a skill that 
needs to be developed, and the most logical time for con- 
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centrating on it is when erasing is first introduced. To 
be sure, students have been reading typescripts for the 
purpose of finding errors almost from the beginning of 
the typewriting course. However, it takes on added 
significance when the production phase of typewriting 
is begun, and students are required to submit usable or 
mailable copy. 


Some students fail to find errors through sheer care- 
lessness whereas others may experience real difficulty 
with the problem. For example, a very rapid reader is 
likely to be a poor proofreader. One device for improv- 
ing proofreading ability is to have a student place one 
finger under the letters or words he has just typed and 
another finger under the same words in the copy and 
read for letter-by-letter accuracy in word after word. 
Another device that is recommended by Odell and 
Stuart? is for the teacher to prepare and keep on hand 
a battery of mimeographed proofreading tests. These 
should range in length from 30 to 100 or more lines and 
would contain errors in typewriting that students could 
correct without having to refer to the copy. The score 
on such tests would be either ‘‘passed’’ if all errors were 
found and corrected or ‘‘failed’’ if even one correction 
were omitted. 


Many teachers impose rather stiff grading penalties 
for failure to proofread accurately. It is usually more 
effective, however, for the teacher to assist students to 
develop a responsible, objective attitude toward their 
work. They need to be made aware and probably re- 
minded often of the importance of finding and correct- 
ing their errors. The success of all production work in 
typewriting, shorthand transcription, and on-the-job 
performance hinges to a great extent upon good proof- 
reading ability. 


TESTING AND GRADING PRocEDURES. There will need to 
be a considerable amount of grading of production 
work; otherwise, the teacher will not be in a position to 
evaluate properly the student’s ability on this kind of 
typing. On the other hand, practice work on new kinds 
of production materials should not be graded. There is 
an advantage, however, in having at least a part of it 
handed in. This will enable the teacher to analyze the 
students’ work so that he can give further assistance 
to those who are having some difficulty. As students 
progress in production typewriting, practice work be- 
comes less essential while the grading of materials be- 
comes increasingly more important. 


The method most often recommended for grading pro- 
duction work is in terms of an absolute standard ; that is, 
the copy must be mailable or usable. Perfect copies (no 
erasures) are required only on certain kinds of legal 


2William R. Odell and Esta Ross Stuart, Principles and Techniques for 
Directing the Learning of Typewriting, pp. 172-174. 
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documents. Since the ultimate objective of production 
typewriting is to produce mailable or usable work in 
sufficient quantity to be of practical use (to meet office- 
job requirements), grading should also be in terms of 
production rates. Therefore, all production work that 
is to be graded should be timed. (Turn to page 32.) 


A text 
as realistic 
as the market place 


Introduction to 
American Business 


Ferdinand F. Mauser and David J. Schwartz, Jr. 
Wayne University 


Within a framework of American business as a 
dynamic process, this text provides an introduc- 
tion to all the essential functions of business, in- 
cluding finance, production, personnel manage- 
ment, marketing, and accounting. It shows how 
these functions are interrelated and how each 
plays a necessary role in the successful operation 
of a business. Emphasis is on the “human factor” 
in business—how to secure the willing co-opera- 
tion of employees and how to obtain the good 
will of groups outside the business. 
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BOOKKEEPING AND ACCOUNTING 


ACCOUNTS PAYABLE BOOKKEEPER 
FOR A DAY 


Contributed by I. David Satlow, Thomas Jefferson High 
School, Brooklyn, New York 


THE BOOKKEEPER ON THE JOB is required to 
make important decisions daily. We cannot be expected 
to deal at school with the decisions that are called for 
when the firm’s cash balance is all of $1500 and there 
are $3000 worth of obligations to be met. The critical 
analysis of the various factors involved in determining 
which outstanding bills are to be paid, and to what ex- 
tent, may be too advanced for students in an elementary 
bookkeeping class. 

But surely, the problems that are to be met in the 
average business office with a healthy cash position 
should be within the grasp of our elementary bookkeep- 
ing students. The usual teaching materials inform our 
students via a narrative somewhat like the following: 

a. Paid Fred Smith $245 for his invoice of $250 less 

a $5 discount, or 
b. Paid Fred Smith’s $250 invoice of 12/12/55 on 
which the terms were 2/10, n/30. 

When we are not sufficiently charitable toward the 
students, we make no reference in the current transac- 
tion to the fact that the customer was entitled to a dis- 
count and trust that the students will ‘‘figure out’’ by 
reference to an earlier transaction or to the Purchase 
Journal that a cash discount is in order. (We cannot 
honestly say that we expect them to refer to the accounts 
payable ledger since posting is not generally required 
in every problem. ) 

The problem becomes somewhat complicated when the 
receipt of a credit memorandum resulting from an 
earlier complaint was recorded on the books. We might 
caution the students or give them a hint concerning the 
pitfall to be anticipated so that they make the cash 
payments entry for the net amount obtained after first 
deducting the return-purchase-and-allowance item and 
then computing the purchase discount. 

Such procedure has its place and can undoubtedly be 
justified on valid educational grounds. However, some- 
where in our contact with our students, we should afford 
them an opportunity to simulate office conditions by 
saying to them, ‘‘You are the bookkeeper. The accounts 
payable ledger is in your possession. Look at it and tell 
us how much we have to pay out to clear our debts—or, 
better still, write the checks.’ 

With this goal in mind, a sheet containing several 
accounts was duplicated and distributed to the pupils in 
an elementary bookkeeping (second semester) class. A 
copy of the sheet follows: 
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2.086 Writing Checks in Settlement of Accounts 


1. To assure a satisfactory credit standing, your employer 
decided to pay all his outstanding bills on December 5, 
1955. Below appears a copy of your firm’s Accounts Pay- 
able ledger. Prepare the checks in settlement of the fol- 
lowing accounts and have them ready for your boss’ signa- 
ture. 


George Aymes (207) 

| 1955 
Nov. 10 |Net 30 |P18/} 350 
Henry Burns (210) 

1955 
Nov. 27 |2/10 n/30|P19| 400 
Robert Clark (213) 

1955 1955 
Nov. 20 CP26 | 600||Nov. 12 |2/10 P18| 600 
30 |2/10 P19| 500 
Cyrus Green (225) 

1955 
Nov. 28 |3/52/10 |P19} 100 

n/30 
Dee. 2 |3/52/10 |P20} 200 
n/30 

Pembroke Trading Company (228) 

1955 1955 
Nov. 5 |30 da note | J14 |350 ||Nov. 1 |Balance 350 
18 |return J15 | 25 15 |2/10 P18 | 700 
20 Cp26 |675 20 |2/10 P19| 160 
Dee. 3 [2/10 P20 | 145 


2. In the appropriate journals, set up the entries required as 
a result of the writing of the checks. 
3. Post to the appropriate accounts. 


GRADATION. The reader will note that the sheet repre- 
sents creditors’ accounts, since the writing of checks by 
our firm concerns accounts payable only. The students 
are thus placed in the functional situation, the one that 
will confront them in the business office. In the prepara- 
tion of this sheet there was a definite attempt at grada- 
tion. The accounts proceed from the simple to the com- 
plex. 

The first account (George Aymes) calls for no dis- 
count,. since the terms were net 30 days. 

The second account (Henry Burns) calls for the com- 
putation of a discount of 2% on the $400 before writing 
the check, since payment is being made within the dis- 
count period. 
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The third account (Robert Clark) takes the student 
one step further. Two invoices were entered in the ac- 
count. The first credit entry is offset by a debit. The 
second is still outstanding and is being cleared within 
the discount period. 

The fourth account (Cyrus Green) calls for discern- 
ment. Here we find two unpaid invoices: the recent one 
is entitled to a 3% discount; the earlier one, however, 
rates only a 2% discount. 

The fifth account (Pembroke Trading Company) is 
somewhat formidable in appearance. However, careful 
analysis should allay students’ fears. We find that the 
November 1 balance was settled by means of a 30-day 
note. The November 15 purchase can be keyed off with 
the second and third debits. This leaves the last two 
credits as the open items. Since the first of these items 
goes back to November 20, no discount is allowable. A 
discount, however, is in place for the December 3 item. 


ARITHMETIC. The arithmetic called into play is very 
simple. For only one item on the entire sheet is the dis- 
count in dollars and cents; on all others, it is in even 
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dollars. The purpose is two fold—that of visualizing 
business procedures and following them with dispatch. 
Getting the students bogged down with involved mathe- 
matical computations would only side-track them. 


Incidentally, it might be pointed out that it is in keep- 
ing with good business practice to have all arithmetic 
calculations done on the check stubs to which they per- 
tain; ready reference is thus assured at any future date. 
Furthermore, if voucher checks are available, a problem 
such as this would be appropriate for their use. 
ENTRIES AND INTERPRETATION. Question 2 calls for jour- 
nalizing from the check stubs, such as is done in the 
business office. Question 3 brings the student back to the 
starting point, the original ledger accounts on which the 
entire problem was based. 


Several other items might be called to the reader’s 
attention. These have to do with the interpretation of 
the accounts. Students can readily see that we have ad- 
vanced beyond page 1 of our journals, as evidenced by 
the folio numbers in the ledger entries. Not only that, 


(Please turn to page 34) 


The NEW 1957 21st Edition 
20th CENTURY BOOKKEEPING AND ACCOUNTING 


By Paul A. Carlson, Hamden L. Forkner, Lewis D. Boynton 


A truly great book based on... 


In the twenty-first edition more attention is 
paid to teachability than ever before. It is the 
most clearly written, most logically organized, 
easiest to read bookkeeping book that has ever 
been published. More illustrations of all kinds 
are used, including the famous blackboard-type, 
step-by-step illustrations that have been so 
popular with students and teachers in previous 
editions. Added drill on debit and credit in the 
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fifty-four years of progress and continuous improvement 

a process of careful refinement and simplification through the years 

modern presentation of principles and procedures combined with realistic practice 
standard forms and standard terminology 


early chapters makes learning easier and more 
thorough. 


Color is used generously for emphasis and real- 
ism. Each of the end-of-chapter student activi- 
ties is designed for a specific purpose in helping 
the student to obtain a functional mastery of 
modern bookkeeping procedures and applica- 
tions. 


PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 
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TOMORROW’S CLERICAL WORKER 


Contributed by E. Dana Gibson and Lura Lynn Straub, 
San Diego State College, San Diego, California 


THE CLERICAL WORKER of today can look forward 
only to a short work life with his present training and 
skills. The tremendous acceptance of integrated and 
electronic data processing machines and devices means 
that the clerical worker will either soon be retrained or 
extinct. There is evidence today that in the very near 
future as many as 50 per cent of the present clerical 
duties will be revised or done away with completely. 
Some business firms have already discovered that with 
the advent of IDP and EDP they are foreed to capture 
material at its source and seldom, if ever, to handle it 
again. This does not mean wholesale laying off of cleri- 
eal workers, as we shall point out later. 


INTEGRATED DATA PROCESSING AND ELECTRONIC DATA 
Processina. What do we mean by IDP? It is the cap- 
turing of information at its source and the putting of it 
on a mechanical device so that it does not have to be 
handled by human hands. By EDP? That is the taking 
of mechanical input-output tape from IDP and using 
it as input media for high-speed electronic memory and 
calculating devices. 


IMPLICATIONS FOR THE CLERICAL WorKER. More than 
one third of all typewriters sold to business firms today 
are electric—and the percentage is increasing daily. In 
addition, typewriters with tape input and output attach- 
ments are going in by the thousands wherever IDP and 
EDP are in evidence. Future clerical workers will be 
forced to know how to typewrite on the electric type- 
writer in addition to handling machines with tape input 
and output attachments. 

The file clerk may assume that there will always be 
something to file—true, but when the new machines are 
installed, great quantities of information are placed on 
paper or electronic tapes, punched cards, or permanent 
memory drums. Much material is taken out of circula- 
tion more or less permanently. New types of filing prob- 
lems are created which are not currently taught in the 
classroom—what to do with paper and electronic tapes 
and punched ecards. 

The computing-machine clerical worker will find many 
changes, too. With the advent of machines which type- 
write, compute, and print out answers on hard copy, in- 
voices, and punched tape or punched cards, many figures 
now checked and rechecked will be handled once and 
only once. Whenever the remaining material that must 
be handled by the clerk is repetitive in character, it will 
be put on a punched tape or card. It will then be used 
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through the medium of a reader to automatically insert 
needed information onto hard copy or into a master tape 
without benefit of help from the operator. This will re- 
duce error possibilities to a minimum and put a premium 
on ability to proofread. 

Wuat ARE THE SKILLS NEEDED BY THE FUTURE CLERK? 
High manual dexterity as a typist or machine operator, 
extreme accuracy, and flawless proofreading ability are 
high on the list of skills needed by future clerks. 

Many typists will find that significant job opportuni- 
ties lie in machine transcription. Increasing numbers of 
business firms are using dictation machines to reduce 
dictation costs and to increase the efficiency of the dicta- 
tor. The secretary, in turn, takes on increased man- 
agerial duties. 

What of the retail sales clerk? Here a slower change 
is in prospect, but once experimental machines have been 
perfected, the changeover may be rapid. At present, 
several retail outlets are experimenting with charge-a- 
plate inputs, which will create a punch card or tape with 
all basic information on it so that future handling of the 
customer’s account, inventory control, sales analyses, 
and so forth, can be done on an automatic basis. Cash 
registers are being constructed which will make it possi- 
ble to control cash or credit sales information directly 
from the punched tape or card produced. The time is 
not far distant when the sales clerk will not have to copy 
information ‘about a merchandise item, but may detach 
a part of the card attached to the merchandise, insert it 
in the proper reader, and merge it into a composite tape 
or ecard report. This reduction in the present type of 
sales write-up will be replaced by the higher degree of 
manipulative ability necessary to capture and create 
the input-output media. 


Significance of Change to the Business Teacher 


These are but some of the major changes which cleri- 
eal workers are facing. What can you as a business 
teacher do about it? 

1. You can bring your own information and background up 
to date. Everything mentioned here can be found in business 
establishments at the present time. You can do considerable 
reading on a selective basis in current trade magazines. 

2. You can visit firms engaged in IDP-EDP operations and 
talk with people involved. 

3. You can see that your students have the literature avail- 
able concerning these new processes. You can lead discussions 
on the prospective and present changes that the student is 
likely to encounter. 

4. You can invite salesmen into the classroom to tell stu- 
dents what changes are being made and what is likely to 
happen in the future. 

5. You can take your students on field trips to visit the 
local offices of machine companies. (Turn to page 32.) 
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INDIVIDUAL INSTRUCTION FOR 
DISTRIBUTIVE EDUCATION 


Contributed by Clair D. Rowe, Algona Community 
School, Algona, Iowa 


FOR SOME TIME teacher-coordinators in the distribu- 
tive education field have realized there is a need for in- 
dividual instruction. Ivins and Runge, referring to this 
need, state: ‘‘To establish a diversified occupations pro- 
gram and then not provide ample instructional mate- 


rials is like investing money in stock to be fattened and | 


then neglecting to feed them.’’! Group instruction can 
provide the technique, but individual instruction is 
needed to provide the tools with which to perform the 
work. 

For several reasons individual instruction has not 
been readily adopted by many coordinators, except on 
a small scale. Major objections have been as follows: 
(1) The cost of providing study materials for all types 
of merchandise was excessive; (2) Too much time was 
required of students to search through the vast amount 
of resource materials to acquire a working sales knowl- 
edge of a particular product; (3) Coordinators lacked 
the time to prepare individual assignments, projects, 
and tests for twenty students employed in fifteen or 
twenty different selling areas. 


New Improvep Stupy Guipes. At one time these objec- 
tions were valid; however, the development of merchan- 
dise manuals and study guides has done much to over- 
come these objections. While several states and colleges 
have participated in the preparation of study guides de- 
signed for individual instruction, the contributor is most 
familiar with those developed at the University of Texas. 
This article is based primarily on his experience with 
these manuals. 

The Texas manuals have been developed with the fol- 
lowing objectives in mind. First, cost has been kept to 
a minimum—a budget of five to seven dollars a student 
in most instances will be sufficient to provide the neces- 
sary materials. Second, these manuals contain much 
factual information; therefore, few additional materials 
are needed. This feature reduces the time required of 
the student to gain a working sales knowledge of the 
products he sells. Third, the problem of teacher time has 
been adequately met. The manuals contain questions, 
applications, and projects for each unit or product. Ref- 
erences to pages are included with the assignment. 
Fourth, assignments can be made in any section of the 
manual; thus it becomes immediately applicable to the 
student’s work on the job. 


1Ivins, Wilson H., and Runge, William B., Work Experience in the High 
School. New York: The Ronald Press Company, 1951 p. 363. 
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RECOMMENDED PROCEDURE. The question may -arise as 
to how much time should be devoted to this particular 
type of instruction. It is impossible to specify at the 
beginning of the year exactly how much time to devote 
to individualized assignments. This varies with different 
groups. The writer attempts to utilize about fifty per 
cent of the class time for this type of instruction. 

There may be some concern about students becoming 
bored from constantly working alone. Individual in- 
struction, however, need not preclude group participa- 
tion. For example, selling demonstrations are a type of 
individual instruction, but the entire class observes and 
takes part in constructive criticism. Routine can also 
be avoided by interspersing group instruction in such 
units as advertising, store organization, and selling prin- 
ciples which are taught best by the group method. 

Before adopting individual instruction, a job analysis 
should be prepared to determine the training necessary 
for a particular job. Job analysis will be necessary each 
time a new training station is added to the program and 
each tire a trainee is transferred to another department 
within the store. 

Study guides are usually prepared to follow chrono- 
logically the duties through which a new employee will 
progress during the year. It is the opinion of the con- 
tributor that the first assignment should include job 
orientation. Assignments that follow should be based 
on the need revealed by the job analysis rather than the 
order followed by the instructional manual. Instruction 
in merchandise information and selling techniques con- 
cerning the department in which the student-employee 
works will usually follow job orientation. 

As the student is rotated on the job, assignments may 
be made that will prepare him to fulfill his new duties. 
Later in the year more advanced study may be assigned 
in units such as merchandise information, display, and 
advertising, as it applies to the student-employee’s par- 
ticular job. Responsibility rests with the student to in- 
form the coordinator of any sudden changes or transfers 
within the store that would necessitate a change in in- 
struction. 


Merits or INpivipuaL INstRucTION. Distributive educa- 
tors are cognizant of the need for learning to work with 
others and developing good human relations. A student, 
however, should not become wholly dependent on the 
group, measuring his progress by their accomplishments 
or leaning on others whenever the task requires extra 
effort. In such an atmosphere the superior student is 
relegated to mediocrity. The job manual provides for 
independent study, self-reliance, and initiative. It helps 
to develop the ability to follow written directions. Since 
the student works relatively independent of other stu- 
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dents, the quantity and speed of his work rests largely 
with him. The better and more energetic worker is not 
hindered by the slower and less energetic student. 

A student who has completed a job manual for his 
particular area of selling has a special training to offer 
a prospective employer just as the secretarial student 
or the bookkeeping student has a special skill to sell. 

It is generally accepted that distributive education de- 
velops many intangible assets such as job attitude, ac- 
ceptance of responsibility and human relations, but ad- 
ministrators and prospective employers also demand 
something tangible. Individual instruction will provide 
distributive education students with tangible skills and 
preparation which group instruction, by itself, cannot 
provide. 


Typewriting 
(Continued from page 27) 


Timing production work does not imply that each 
piece be timed separately. It is just as meaningful to 
set up a block of time such as 30 minutes (longer or 
shorter periods can be used just as well) and assign 
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enough material so that the fastest typists will have 
enough work to keep them busy for the entire time al- 
lotted. Grades would then be determined by both the 
quantity and the quality of work completed. 

A popular system of grading, which is quite flexible, 
is to assign a certain number of points for each piece of 
production work that is usable or mailable; that is, a 
short letter, complete with carbon copy and envelope, 
would be given a low point value whereas longer letters 
would be given an increasingly higher number of points. 
No credit would be given for materials that are not 
usable. At the end of each grading period, the points 
earned by each student would be totaled and placed in 
order of rank within the class. Grades on production 
work would then be assessed accordingly. 

Production tests are also a very definite part of the 
production picture. Such tests are included in the text- 
book or are available in loose-leaf form. Their use is 
strongly recommended both during and at the end of 
every semester’s work. When the scores on these tests 
are evaluated along the student’s production work and 
his best efforts on straight-copy timed writings, the 
teacher is able to arrive at a fairly accurate estimate of 
the student’s total typewriting ability. 


General Clerical 
(Continued from page 30) 


6. You and your students can attend conferences held by 
business organizations. _ 

7. You may want to avail yourself of the training oppor- 
tunities offered by IDP-EDP firms—such as IBM and Rem- 
ington-Rand. While some courses are of a technical nature, 
the individual completing them may find that he has added a 
valuable skill which he can use to earn additional money. 

The future of the clerical worker is one of change. 
Many present skills will have to be revised to fit new 
types of machines. The file clerk will have to learn how 
to handle new types of materials that must be filed in a 
different manner. The typist will have to learn tran- 
scription from a machine. The sales clerk must learn the 
operation and use of input media on centralized infor- 
mation capturing devices. In addition, all clerical work- 
ers will have to be trained in accuracy, will have to learn 
to proofread better, and will have to learn to use their 
heads more than they have ever used them before. Any- 
one assisting in the preparation of information that goes 
into IDP and EDP equipment must reduce input errors 
to a vanishing point. When one electronic calculator can 
multiply an error by several million times in a few sec- 
onds, the prospects are alarming. 

Does this frighten you? It shouldn’t—the world of 
tomorrow will be a fascinating place. Much of the 
drudgery of present clerical jobs will be eliminated. The 
clerical worker of tomorrow will constantly thrill at 
being part of a vibrant business community. 
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A. J. KALBAUGH, Editor 
Broome Technical Community College 
Binghamton, New York 


HOW THE SCHOOLS CAN HELP THE 
BEGINNER OVER THE ROUGH SPOTS 


Contributed by Raymond F. Prinz, Director of Personnel, 
The Prudential Insurance Company of America, Los 
Angeles, California 


IF A BUSINESSMAN were to select the most signifi- 
cant development in the personnel field for the period 
1950 to 1955, he could well be expected to indicate the 
return of business management to schools. Every day 
the management of well known companies receive an- 
nouncements of specialized instruction being offered by 
colleges and universities as well as by business associa- 
tions affiliated with the industry. These activities are 
being used to supplement on-the-job training, company 
training programs and industry programs. All have as 
their objective the development of present and future 
management. 

We might ask ourselves the ‘‘why”’ of this emphasis 
on instruction and learning. I believe the answer could 
be derived from a review of history for the past twenty- 
five years. Just as our society, and our world, have been 
changing at a very rapid rate, so has business been 
changing at a similar rate. 

It is obvious that the high school or college graduate 
has little chance of coming into the business with all the 
knowledge he may require to perform his first and sub- 
sequent positions. Business has recognized the limita- 
tions which our school systems have in preparing the 
student. This has often been expressed in conferences 
between industry and the teaching profession. Busi- 
nessmen, on such occasions, have indicated their prefer- 
ence by asking for the graduate well trained in the fun- 
damentals and with proper adjustment to our social sys- 
tem. They do not indicate that additional and more 
specific knowledge may not be required in the future. 

However, when we come to the technical or specialized 
positions, industry, because of costs limitation, generally 
provides only such training as can be obtained on the 
job. The ambitious employee is expected to help him- 
self and has the alternative of exposing himself to in- 
formal training or formal education which provides a 
more certain coverage of the subject and the advantages 
which can be derived from group participation. We are 
now in an area where the extension schools are making 
their greatest contribution to the worker and to indus- 


try. 
Need. for Supplementary Education 
As an example of the need for supplementary educa- 


tion, a survey conducted by a member of the Systems 
and Procedures Association of Los Angeles this last 
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OFFICE STANDARDS AND 
COOPERATION WITH BUSINESS 


year gives us some information. The results indicated 
that study in the field of accounting and statistics along 
with experience in supervision are desirable prior to an 
assignment in the methods field. Additional areas for 
study and training were indicated, such as, procedural 
analysis, forms analysis, layout planning, filing systems, 
time and motion study, procedural manuals and work 
measurement. It was generally agreed that most of these 
subjects, although desirable prior to assignment in this 
line of office work, could be covered by participation in 
adult educational programs. 

In this same community, personnel of one of the 
junior colleges went to a number of business associations 
to determine areas where assistance could be given in 
the field of business education. A curriculum of nine- 
teen different subjects was established with each subject 
being sponsored by one of the following associations; 
Fire Underwriters Association of the Pacific, Advertis- 
ing Club, Personnel and Industrial Relations Associa- 
tion, American Society of Travel Agents, Downtown 
Businessmen’s Association, Public Relations Society of 
America, Purchasing Agents Association, National Office 
Management Association, Certified Professional Secre- 
taries Association, Women’s Division of the Chamber of 
Commerce, and the Sales Executives Club. The major 
fields of study are insurance, management, merchandis- 
ing, office procedures, and salesmanship. The more popu- 
lar courses turned out to be domestic passenger traffic, 
introduction to public relations, retail organization and 
management, executive secretarial procedures, selling, 
and sales speech. 

A new trend which has become obvious to me in re- 
cent years is the participation of younger members of 
the management group in graduate studies. Not so 
many years ago, the new employee with a college back- 
ground was considered to be adequately prepared for 
movement up the ladder of progress in business. Today, 
young men and women realize that they are able to im- 
prove their chances for advancement by continuing their 
education beyond the undergraduate level. 

Yes, education can help the beginner over the rough 
spots. As a matter of fact, I believe that education can 
be more interesting when it is directly related to a posi- 
tion which is of interest to the student employee. Today, 
business realizes that education is a continuous process 
and in order to remain competitive it is necessary for the 
ambitious employee to keep current on new develop- 
ments in his field. Employees who aspire to advanced 
positions must participate in study programs which will 
assist them in their present position and which will help 
them to qualify for positions beyond their present as- 
signments. 
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. Just Published! 


“GREGG 
TYPEWRITING 
FOR 
COLLEGES 


By LLOYD, ROWE and WINGER 


New, complete typewriting 
textbook-package for post-high 
school classes. Three distinctive 
texts, three correlated 
workbooks, complete solutions 
manual, comprehensive teacher’s 
guide, instructional tapes, 


and demonstration filmstrips. 


Write your nearest Gregg office 
for sample copies! 


GREGG PUBLISHING DIVISION 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc. 


San Francisco 4: 68 Post St. 
Toronto 4: 253 Spadina Rd. 
London E. C. 4: 95 Farringdon St. 


New York 36: 330 West 42nd St. 
Chicago 30: 4655 Chase Ave. 
Dallas 2: 501 Elm St. 


Crank 
(Continued from page 18) 


Another significant factor is that, in the main, the 
subject content that the parents believed was important 
is content which has practical application and yet that 
rises above the clerical type of activity that sometimes 
invades the basic business classroom. Such evidence 
should help to upgrade the content in basic business and 
lead to material that will help all persons as consumers, 
citizens, and businessmen and women to make wise 
decisions in the future. 

In addition, teachers of basic business and economic 
education courses need to examine and evaluate the 
courses within the field, since it is evident that all the 
material contained in current textbooks (and thus con- 
tained in high school courses) cannot be considered es- 
sential or even important. Mastery of the most important 
subject matter and elimination of that which is unim- 
portant in basic business and economic education should 
be the goals of instruction. 


We Must Accept the Challenge 


Successful living in our time is largely dependent 
upon how successfully we can manage our business and 
economic affairs. The great amount of national atten- 
tion that is accorded basic business and economic edu- 
eation is evidence of the importance of this area. All 
persons who are interested in basic business must shoul- 
der the responsibility of making this area of education 
the tremendously important area that it deserves to be. 

As business educators, we cannot afford to ignore the 
challenge set for us by parents who are vitally concerned 
about the preparation of their children for business 
and economic living. 


Bookkeeping 
(Continued from page 29) 


but several pages of the purchase journal have been the 
source of entry work for this problem. 

An oceasional thought-evoking question is in place. 
For example, ‘‘Without reference to our check stubs, 
how do we know that we issued at least two checks on 
November 20?’’ Also, ‘‘For how much was each of the 
checks drawn?’’ The last question causes the students to 
calculate discounts once again. 

Throughout the entire problem, the student was raised 
to a plane beyond the pedestrian level. With the account 
as a base of operations, we have the following reaction 
at work: Ledger — Interpretation — Understanding 
— Decision — Computation — Business Paper > 
Journal > Ledger. 

In all, a truly integrated experience is a simulated 
functional situation—highly stimulating to the pupils 
and gratifying to the teacher. 
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UBEA THE ASSOCIATIONS UNITED FOR BETTER BUSINESS EDUCATION 


Call It “NABTE” 


For several years, a search has been 
made for a more appropriate name for the 
National Association of Business Teacher- 
Training Institutions. At the recent meet- 
ing of the association in Chicago, the rep- 
resentatives of member colleges and uni- 
versities endorsed the recommendation of 
the Executive Committee to change the 
name to the National Association for 
Business Teacher Education. Two ob- 
jectional words, “Training” and “TInsti- 
tutions” have been eliminated. NABTE 
is the Teacher Education Division of 
UBEA. 


NEA CENTENNIAL 
CORNER 


The Centennial Commission of the 
National Education Association has en- 
dorsed a number of projects to focus 
national attention on the teaching pro- 
fession. Most imminent is the Centennial 
Birthday Party set for April 4 in hun- 
dreds of communities from coast to 
coast. This nation-wide event is designed 
to bring together persons who work for 
our schools both in and out of the teach- 
ing profession. 


Appropriately, the 1957 convention of 
the NEA will be held in Philadelphia the 
first week in July. Here the teachers 
themselves will take decisive action to 
strengthen the teaching profession and 
its services. 

In response to demand for an authori- 
tative document designed for use by 
teachers and laymen, Dr. Edgar B. Wes- 
ley of Stanford University was commis- 
sioned to compile a history of the teach- 
ing profession. It will appear on the 
bookstands very soon under the title, 
“NEA: The First Hundred Years.” 


“The Song of Democracy” by Dr. 
Howard Hanson will have its world 
premiere by the National Symphony 
Orchestra in Washington, D. C., on 
April 9. This instrumental and choral 
work was composed especially for the 
NEA Centennial. 

Two major projects completed include 
the professional film, ‘tA Desk for Billie,” 
which is being shown to hundreds of 
groups, and the Centennial Issue of the 
Journal of the NEA released this month 
to members of the Association. 
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DALLAS .. . Faborn Etier (right), publicity chairman for the Centennial Celebra- 
tion for Business Education, and Vernon Payne (left), general chairman, met 
recently with E. C. McGill to crystallize plans for releasing program information 
concerning the Celebration. Dr. McGill is program chairman. 


Annual Meeting 


The National Council for Business Edu- 
cation held its 1957 meeting at the Mor- 
rison Hotel in Chicago on February 16 
and 17. The sessions for standing and spe- 
cial committees preceded the formal meet- 
ings 

The group took official action to ap- 
prove the request of the National Asso- 
ciation of Business Teacher-Training In- 
stitutions to change its name to National 
Association for Business Teacher Educa- 
tion and to increase the institutional dues 
from $10 to $15 a year. 


Reports and recommendations of other 
committees and representatives were given 
full attention. Among the services the 
group felt should have immediate atten- 
tion were two that emerged through the 
1956 UBEA Representative Assemblies— 
the publication of a “Manual of Suggested 
Programs and Procedures for Unified and 
Affiilated Associations” and a pamphlet 
or brochure dealing with “Supervision in 
Business Education.” 

Considerable time was devoted to the 
proposals on “National Unity in Business 
Education.” A seven-point program was 
adopted which will be presented to the 
existing UBEA unified regional associa- 
tions and to the National Business Teach- 
ers Association and Eastern Business 
Teachers Association. 

Before adjournment the group elected 
the following officers for the year begin- 


ning August 1: President—Dorothy L. 
Travis; vice president—Vernon Mussel- 
man; and treasurer — Mearl Guthrie. 
President Theodore Yerian presided at 
the meeting which was attended by 26 
members. 


Vital Issues To Be Included 
In Centennial Conference 


Vital issues in business education will 
be re-examined by more than 1,000 teach- 
ers and students from 48 states meeting 
in Dallas, Texas, on June 17-22, for the 
Centennial Celebration for Business Edu- 
cation. 

Tagged “vital issues” in business edu- 
cation are: supervision and administra- 
tion, guidance and counseling, research, 
and evaluation. The four topics will be 
examined in discussion groups, and a 
comprehensive report of their findings 
will be submitted at the closing session. 

Local appiontments made by the gen- 
eral chairman, Vernon Payne of North 
Texas State College, are as follows: G. A. 
Robason, Sunset High School, Dallas, co- 
chairman; Benjamin O. Rice, Jr., Crozier 
Technical High School, Dallas, conven- 
tion treasurer; Ruth Fetterman, Sunset 
High School; Dovie Lu Gallaher, Crozier 
Technical High School, hospitality chair- 
man; Nona Randolph, Adamson High 
School, Dallas, banquet and luncheon co- 
chairman; John Stuart, Employers Casu- 
alty Insurance Company, Dallas, exhibits. 
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NATIONAL COUNCIL MEMBERS 


SERVING 
BUSINESS 
EDUCATION... 


In All Areas and 
At All Levels 
International 
National 
= Regional 
State 


- Local THEODORE YERIAN, Oregon State College, DorotHy TRAvIs, Central High School and 
Corvallis, Western Region, 1953-1956 University of North Dakota, Grand Forks 

UBEA President UBEA Vice President & MPBEA President 


E. C. Kansas State Teachers Mitton C. OLson, New York State 
Hous Guy, NEA Educational College, Emporia College for Teachers, Albany 
Center, Washington, D. C. UBEA Immediate Past-President UBEA Treasurer 


UBEA Executive Director 


DorotHy VEON, The Pennsylvania 
State University, University Park 
International Division Pres., 1955-1957 


L. Rowe, University of 
North Dakota, Grand Forks 
NABTE President, 1957-1959 


PARKER LILES, Georgia State College 
of Business Administration, Atlanta 
Administrators Division Pres., 1955-1957 
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| UBEA IN ACTION 


ErwIN M. University of JESSE R. BLAck, Brigham Young Harry HvurrMan, Virginia Polytechnic 
California at Los Angeles University, Provo, Utah Institute, Blacksburg 


) 1956-57 Research President WBEA President, 1956-57 SBEA President, 1957 


Louis C. NANASSyY, Paterson State FRANCES Dous Nortu, Western High Lewis D. Boynton, Teachers College of 


Teachers College, Paterson, New Jersey School, Baltimore, Maryland Connecticut, New Britain 
Eastern Region, 1956-1959 Eastern Region, 1955-1958 Eastern Region, 1954-57; ERUBEA Chairman 


LUCILLE BRANSCOMB, Jacksonville FraNK M. HERNDON, Mississippi VERNON A. MUSSELMAN, University of 
State College, Jacksonville, Alabama State College for Women, Columbus Kentucky, Lexington 
Southern Region, 1956-1959 Southern Region, 1955-1958 Southern Region, 1954-1957 
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NATIONAL COUNCIL MEMBERS 


MEARL R. GUTHRIE, Bowling Green State Lewis R. TOLL, Illinois State E. L. Marietta, Michigan State 


University, Bowling Green, Ohio Normal University, Normal University, East Lansing | 
Central Region, 1954-57; CRUBEA Chairman Central Region, 1956-1958 Central Region, 1956 1959 i 


DorotHy H. HAZEL, University of KENNETH HANSEN, Colorado State VERNON V. PayNE, North Texas 
Nebraska, Linco!n College of Education, Greeley State College, Denton 


Mountain-Plains Region, 1956-1959 


Mountain-Plains Region, 1954-1957 Mountain-Plains Region, 1955-1958 


; ALBERT C. FRIES, Chico State S. JoSEPH DEBRUM, San Francisco State VERNER L. Dotson, Seattle City 
oy College, Chieo, California College, San Francisco, California Schoo!s, Seattle, Washirgton 
Western Region, 1954-1957 Western Region, 1955-1958 Western Region, 1956-1959 
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AFFILIATED, COOPERATING, AND UBEA REGIONAL ASSOCIATIONS 


The announcements of meetings, presentation of officers, and special projects of affiliated, cooperating, and 
UBEA regional associations should be of interest to Forum readers. An affiliated association is any organized 
group of business teachers which has been approved for representation in the UBEA Representative Assembly. 
A UBEA regional association is an autonomous group operating within a UBEA district which has unified tts 
program of activities with UBEA and has an official representative on the UBEA National Council for Business 
Education. A cooperating association is defined as a national organization or agency for which the UBEA National 
Council for Business Education has established a coordinating committee. 


WESTERN REGION 


California 


The California Business Education As- 
sociation will hold its annual convention 
at The Biltmore Hotel in Los Angeles, 
April 14-16, 1957, with the Los Angeles 
Section acting as hosts to the association. 
“Blueprint for the Future” has been 
chosen for the convention theme, and out- 
standing speakers have been scheduled 
to bring to California educators infor- 
mation for meeting the needs of the ex- 
panding enrollments. The theme will be 
further carried out in exhibits of the 
latest business machines and textbooks. 

Paul S. Lomax will discuss “Blueprint 
for California Business Education” at the 
first session on Sunday evening, April 14. 
Dr. Lomax is working on a research study 
with R. C. Van Wagenen, Chief of the 
Bureau of, Business Education, who will 
bring greetings from the State Depart- 
ment of Education at the same meeting. 

Hamden Forkner, Teachers College, 
Columbia University; Alan Lloyd, and 
Madeline Strony are among the guest 
speakers who will participate in an inter- 
esting program covering many phases of 
business education. Outstanding men 
from Los Angeles will present the busi- 
ness viewpoint and discuss training needs 
for the future. John Baird, a radio com- 
mentator; Tyler MacDonald, well-known 
advertising man; and Edgardo Contini, 
nationally-known engineer and _ city 
planner of Victor Gruen Associates, will 
be speakers. In addition to the general 
sessions, a number of section metings will 
be devoted to specific phases of business 
education such as shorthand, typewriting, 
bookkeeping, and general business. 

The California Association of Distribu- 
tive Educators and the American Busi- 
ness Writing Association will hold their 
annual meetings as part of the conven- 
tion program and will sponsor luncheons 
on Monday, April 15. 

Frank J. Bates, Specialist in Distribu- 
tive Education, Los Angeles City Schools, 
is chairman for the convention, which is 
expected to attract over 500 business edu- 
cators from all over California. Hope 
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Powell, Los Angeles Harbor Junior Col- 
lege, is president of the Los Angeles Sec- 
tion, which is planning the convention. 

California Business Education Associa- 
tion officers are: president—Mary Alice 
Wittenberg, Los Angeles City Schools; 
vice president—Jack Snyder, Santa Cruz 
High School; secretary—Louis J. Gentile, 
Chaffey Junior College, Ontario; treas- 
urer—Ruth Robinson, San Diego Junior 
College; Editor—Ray Morrison, Los An- 
geles Valley Junior College, Van Nuys; 
and CBEA-UBEA Membership—Velma 
J. Olson, Los Angeles Valley Junior Col- 
lege, Van Nuys. 

The CBEA president, Miss Witten- 
berg; the vice president, Jack Snyder; 
and the past president, Howbert Bonnett, 
will lead the California delegation at the 
annual convention of the Western Bus- 
ness Education Association in Salt Lake 
City. 


Western Washington 


The spring conference of the Western 
Washington Business Edueation Associa- 
tion will meet at the Student Union 
Building, University of Washington, 
Seattle, on Saturday, April 6. Next 
year’s officers and delegates to the West- 
ern Business Education Association con- 
vention in Salt Lake City, Utah, will be 
elected at this meeting. 

William “Kelly” Toomey, a WWBEA 
past president, Edison Technical School, 
Seattle, will be chairman of a group dis- 
cussing and sharing problems and tech- 
niques of teaching bookkeeping. An 
hour’s session devoted to various office 
machines will be led by several local area 
teachers: Caleulators—Ralph Bruno, Edi- 
son Technical School, Seattle; Roneo 
Duplicator—William Muirhead, Franklin 
High School, Seattle; Spirit Duplicator 
—Robert Holland, Ballard High School, 
Seattle; A. B. Dick Mimeograph—Athy- 
leen Nicholson and Leona Summers, both 
of Lincoln High School, Tacoma; and 
Machine transeription—William Calder, 
Ballard High School, Seattle. Madeline 
Strony, McGraw-Hill Book Company, will 
address the shorthand and other inter- 
ested teachers on the topic of “Transerip- 
tion—What the Employer Pays For.” 

An afternoon reception will give the 
teachers an opportunity to visit with the 


morning speakers. At the same time a 
display of the latest audio-visual equip- 
ment will be shown and demonstrated. 
The officers are Dennis E. Roley, 
Stadium High School, Tacoma—presi- 
dent; Inez E. Moore, Pacifie Lutheran 
College, Parkland—vice president; Thel- 
ma Booth, Fife High School, Tacoma, 
secretary; and Dora Butler, R. A. Long 
High School, Longview—treasurer. 


CENTRAL REGION 


Ohio 


Galen Stutsman, president of the Ohio 
Business Teachers Association, has an- 
nounced the appointment of Robert Bal- 
thaser, North High School, Columbus, as 
chairman of a new legislative action ¢om- 
mittee which will work with a similar 
committee of the Ohio Edueation Asso- 
ciation on legislation coming before the 
state legislature which will concern the 
business teachers in Ohio. Jack R. Neil, 
Miami University, has been appointed 
chairman of the new committee on pro- 
fessional development. Dr. Neil’s com- 
mittee will consider ways and means of 
enabling the association to be of greater 
service to business education. 

Robert Kriegbaum, University of Day- 
ton and vice president of OBTA, and 
Ruth Lang, South High School, Colum- 
bus, general chairman of the OBTA con- 
vention, report that plans are nearing 
completion for an excellent program at 
the annual meeting. The convention will 
be held at the Deshler-Hilton Hotel in Co- 
lumbus on April 12-13. The association 
will have as guests the representatives 
from various state associations in the 
Central Region of the United Business 
Education Association. CRUBEA will 
hold an executive committee meeting in 
Columbus in conjunction with OBTA’s 
convention. 


Missouri 

On Mareh 30, the annual spring econ- 
ference of the Business Edueation Divi- 
sion of the Missouri State Teachers Asso- 


ciation will hold its general session at 
9:30 a.m. in the Education Auditorium 
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IN ACTION 


of the University of Missouri. The theme 
for this one day conference is “What’s 
Ahead for Business Education.” Approxi- 
mately 300 business teachers from Mis- 
souri are expected to attend this confer- 
ence. The guest speaker at the general 
session and also at the luncheon will be 
W. Harmon Wilson of the South-Western 
Publishing Company. 

Another business education leader ap- 
pearing at the conference will be John 
L. Rowe, chairman, Department of Busi- 
ness Education, University of North 
Dakota, Grand Forks. Dr. Rowe plans to 
give two demonstrations and general 
presentations in the teaching of typewrit- 
ing at the sectional meetings. 

Following is a list of officers of the as- 
sociation: Margaret Elam, St. Louis— 
president; James C. Snapp, Springfield 
—vice president; Mary Massey, Hereu- 
laneum—secretary; and Wilma Sullivan, 
North Kansas City—treasurer. 


Members of the executive board are: 
Mary Wagner, Maryville; Geraldine 
Bartlett, Kirksville; Mrs. E. Gaw, Adrien; 
Mrs. Ivan Calton, Springfield; Albert R. 
Feldhoff, IIlmo; Merea Williams, Colum- 
bia; W. Forrest Layne, St. Louis; and 
Minnie Baker, Kansas City and St. 
Joseph. 


Chicago Area 

Albert C. Fries, a former member of 
the staff at Northwestern University, and 
currently chairman of the Department of 
Business Education at Chico State Col- 
lege, Chico, California, was the guest 
speaker at the February luncheon of the 
association. He selected the title, “I Only 
Know What I Read,” for the topic of 
his address. Dr. Fries was in Chicago to 
attend the Joint Convention of the UBEA 
Divisions. 

The annual student business conference 
sponsored by the CABEA will be held at 
Thorne Hall, Northwestern University, 
on March 14. John R. Crowley, Man- 
ager, Systems and Procedures Depart- 
ment, Hotpoint Company, will be the 
keynote speaker. Others appearing on 
the program are: Paul M. Pair, Speed- 
writing Secretarial School; Laurel Cooke, 
Northwestern University; Eleanor Dom- 
ke, Standard Forging Company; Ken- 
neth Dougan, Personnel and Training 
Manager, Time, Inec.; Albert Escher, 
Office Manager, American Institute of 
Baking; and Mabel Glass, Employment 
Supervisor, International Harvester Com- 


pany. 
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SOUTHERN REGION 


Kentucky 

The annual luncheon meeting of the 
Kentucky Business Education Associa- 
tion will be held at the Sheraton-Seel- 
bach Hotel, Louisville, Kentucky, on 
April 11. 

C. G. Smith, office manager of the 
Tennessee Eastman Company, Kingsport, 
Tennessee, will speak on “What the Busi- 
ness Man Desires and Expects of Office 
Employees.” A report on the progress 
of FBLA in Kentucky will be presented. 
Plans for the 1957 Southern Business 
Education Association convention to be 
held in Louisville in November will be 
discussed. 

A. G. Mellvaine, Eastern Kentucky 
State College, and president of the asso- 
ciation, will preside at the meeting. 


Arkansas 


The Arkansas Business Education As- 
sociation will hold its next board meeting 
at Little Rock Junior College on April 
6. The president, Ethel Hart, will pre- 
side. This meeting has been called for the 
purpose of planning the state convention 
to be held next November in connection 
with the annual meeting of the Arkansas 
Education Association. 

The major project of the association 
is a drive to encourage school administra- 
tors to add classes in basic business to the 
high school curriculum. A special ex- 
planatory letter has been mailed to each 
administrator. It is hoped that many 
schools will offer basic business in 1957- 
58 as a result of the action taken by 
ABEA. 

The association will hold its first series 
of district conferences within the next 
month. These meetings are under the di- 
rection of the following persons: District 
I—Mary Frances Randall, Fort Smith; 
District II—Evangeline Cothern, Para- 
gould; District I1I—Bernice Crawford, 
Crossett; District IV—Mrs. W. T. Atchi- 
son, Texarkana; and District V—Inez 
Martin, Little Rock. 


Alabama 

The Alabama Business Education As- 
sociation will hold its annual meeting in 
Birmingham, Alabama, on March 29. This 
meeting will be in the form of a luncheon 
meeting and will be held in the Sixth 
Avenue Presbyterian Church at 12 noon. 

John Pendery of the South-Western 
Publishing Company, will speak to the 


BUSINESS 


group. His topic will be “Human Rela- 
tions in Business and Business Eduea- 
tion.” Following Mr. Pendery’s talk, 
Betty Jean Peters of the International 
Business Machines Corporation will show 
the group a film on electric typewriting 
and demonstrate its use. 

Approximately one hundred business 
teachers are expected to attend the meet- 
ing. Officers for the following two years 
will be elected at the business session. 


MOUNTAIN-PLAINS REGION 


Colorado 

New officers for the Colorado Business 
Education Association were announced 
following the meeting of the executive 
committee in Denver on January 11. 
Lucie Van Den Berg, Crawford High 
School, was elected president of the state 
association. Katharine MeIntyre, Pueblo 
College, Pueblo, is the new vice president. 
Joyce Bower, Manual High School, Den- 
ver, was elected secretary-treasurer. 

The association will hold its third an- 
nual spring convention on April 13 at 
the University of Denver. John Binnion, 
chairman, Department of Business Edu- 
cation, University of Denver, is in charge 
of arrangements. R. W. Christy, Aurora 
High School, is chairman of the pro- 
gram committee. 

The association has named the past 
president, F. Kendrick Bangs, University 
of Colorado, and Mrs. Van Den Berg, 
current president, to be the official dele- 
gates to the Centennial Celebration for 
Business Education which will be held in 
Dallas, Texas. 


Nebraska 
Alma Howdeshell, president of the Ne- 
braska Business Education Association, 
has announced that the group will hold 
its fourth annual meeting at University 
High School in Lineoln on April 6. H. 
G. Enterline, Indiana University, will be 
the guest consultant for the meeting. 
Other officers of the association are: 
vice president, Leora Jane Washburn, 
Omaha; secretary, Chester O. Marshall, 
Kearney; and treasurer, Joyce Foth, Me- 
Cook. 
COME ONE, COME ALL! 
Centennial Celebration for 


Business Education 
Dallas, Texas . June 17-22, 1957 


EpUCATION FORUM 


The Future Business Leader 


For Sponsors and Advisers 
of FBLA Chapters 


Excerpts From A Prize-Winning Project 


In response to the demand for information concerning the preparation of the annual 
activities report, some excerpts from the prize-winning report of the Eagle Grove (Iowa) 
High School Chapter are presented on this page. The contents page is given in full to 
show the scope of activities conducted by the chapter that won the Hamden L. Forkner 
Award in 1956. Each chapter considered for the Forkner Award and the Gold-Seal 
Certificate must submit three copies of its report to headquarters office on or before May 15. 


Intropuction. A chapter of the Future 
Business Leaders of America was organ- 
ized in our high school in August, 1954, 
to provide an opportunity for our busi- 
ness students to have experiences that 
they could not have in an ordinary school 
setting. By working in such an organi- 
zation, it was hoped that the students 
could learn about the proper ways of 
operating an organization and of bring- 
ing about desirable changes in our busi- 
ness education department, our school, 
our community, and our state. 

Members of our FBLA chapter are 
given an opportunity to learn how to lead 
and participate in group discussions, pre- 
side at meetings and conferences, head 
and work on committee assignments, en- 
gage in group problem conferences, work 
effectively with others in a democratic 
society, and participate in desirable ac- 
tivities which contribute to the develop- 
ment of leadership qualities. 

Our local program was planned with 
five types of activities in mind: educa- 
tional, service, public relations, social, 
and financial. Under each of the divi- 
sions we planned and carried out a num- 
ber of projects. Each of the twelve pur- 
poses as set forth by the constitution of 
Future Business Leaders of America pre- 
sents itself in one or more of our chapter 
activities. 


Educational Projects 


FBLA Srupent IN Business Day. One 
of the most interesting and beneficial ac- 
tivities that our chapter sponsors each 
year is our “FBLA Student in Business 
Day” held every spring. Each student 
turns in a written report of his activities 
experienced in working for the day in 
one of the local business offices. Each 
businessman completes and returns a 
comment sheet on the student’s personal- 
ity, grooming, adaptability, and attitude. 
This project affords many opportunities 
to see and use machines that are not avail- 
able in our school training program, 
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Members meet many people and learn a 
great deal about business in our own 
community. Many of our businessmen 
comment that they particularly enjoy the 
project each year; they, in turn, learn 
about FBLA. 


Service Projects 


CoMMUNItTy SERVICE. Our chapter does a 
great deal of community service. This 
year we addressed over 3000 envelopes 
for the Tuberculosis and Heart Fund 
Drive, typed 3000 cards for the Commu- 
nity Chest Drive, and folded, stuffed, 
addressed, stamped, and sealed over 1500 
letters for the Eagle Grove Chamber of 
Commerce project for “Eagle Grove 
Days,” all without charge. We make con- 
tributions of money as well as time to all 
worthy community projects. We strive to 
keep pace with adult service clubs in our 
town. 
Public Relations 


WELL-WRriTTEN Press Notices. At the 
beginning of the year we decided that the 
best way to be sure our activities were 
known to the community was to see that 
worthy activities received suitable press 
notices in the form of interesting articles. 
Our reporter was instructed to keep 
events brought up to date by writing ar- 
ticles and submitting them to the local 
paper, the school paper, and the local 
reporter for two out-of-town papers. 
Hardly anyone in our community of 4500 
does not know of FBLA and its many 
activities. The fact that we are asked 
many times to help in some worthy com- 
munity project is a testimony for the 
respect our group has earned. 


Social Projects 


SCANDINAVIAN LUNCHEON AT STATE CaBI- 
NET Meetinc. Our chapter planned and 
earried out a delightful luncheon with 
the theme, “A Touch of Scandinavia 
Amid Towa’s Land of Plenty,” at the Fall 
Cabinet Meeting held in Eagle Grove on 
October 22, 1955. Valuable experiences 


in planning, decorating, serving, and be- 
ing good hosts were gained by members 
of our chapter. 


Financial Projects 


CHRISTMAS CARD SALES. One of the big- 
gest sources of income for our chapter 
is the sale of Christmas cards, Christmas 
wrappings, ribbon, ete. Over $220 in 
profits was realized this past fall. We 
begin the sale in October and end it the 
early part of December. 


ACTIVITIES REPORT, 1955-56 


FBLA CHAPTER 1058, EAGLE GROVE 
HIGH SCHOOL, EAGLE GROVE, IOWA 


Contents 
Page 
Edueational Projects 
Speakers and Panels at Regular 
Meetings 2 
Field Trips __ 2 
Spelling and Oration Contests 3 
FBLA Student in Business Day 8 
Service Projects 
Steno Serviee. + 
Community Service 4 
Gifts for Needy Children _....... 5 
Iowa Future Business Leader —__. 5 
Sponsored State Cabinet Meeting __ 5 
Displayed Exhibit at State Teachers 
Meeting 6 


Installed New Chapter at Stratford. 6 
Publie Relations 


Homecoming - 7 
FBLA Bulletin Board __.......... 7 
Eagle Grove Eagle Sales __...___.__. 8 
Business People Select Candidates. 8 
Mr. and Miss Business Leader ___. 9 
Well-Written Press Notices 9 
Social Projects 
Scandinavian Luncheon 9 
Christmas Party 10 
All-Sehool Valentine Ball 10 
FBLA Parents Banquet -_.........-.... 11 
Financial Projects 
11 
Christmas Card Sales —__..:._ 12 
Stationery Sales x 12 
Homecoming and Booster Buttons _. 12 
Eagle Grove Eagle Sales 2 
Book Cover Sales 13 
We Paid Our Way 13 
Documentation __ 14 


Note: The documented section of the re- 
port contains thirty-one clippings from 
the local newspaper and the high school 
paper. 
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Marmas 


(Continued from page 20) 


10. 


The class with the help of 
the teacher, will decide the 
winner. 


Bring to class labels that 


‘indicate that some testing 


laboratory or professional 
organization has approved 
the product. If you cannot 
find a sufficient number of 
labels, clip magazine and 
newspaper advertisements 
containing this information. 
Make a poster or scrapbook 
of these labels. 

Write to the Federal Trade 
Commission, Washington, 
D. C., for a copy of their 
weekly releases that report 
their actions against viola- 
tors. Another student may 
write the Food and Drug Ad- 
ministration, Washington, 
D. C., for copies of their 
notices of judgment that re- 
port the cases they are hand- 
ling. Summarize the ma- 
terial found in these publi- 
cations. 

Invite a credit manager to 
visit the class to discuss 
credit. Make notes on this 
talk for future reference and 
discussion. 

Obtain an installment sales 
contract used in your com- 
munity. Analyze this con- 
tract as to the following: 

a. What happens if a pay- 
ment is missed ? 
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b. When does ownership to 
the property pass from the 
seller to the buyer? 

¢. Can additional charges be 
made for insurance, collec- 
tion, ete.? 

Find out if you have a small 
loan law in your state. Get a 
copy of the law and write a 
brief report showing what it 
covers. 


2. Follow-up: Prices Now and 


Later. In September, organ- 
ize research on prices, list 
them on a pad, and make a 
record. In the spring, do it 
again. Have prices gone up 
or down? 


C. Culminating Activities 


bo 


Demonstration. How to buy 
a particular product in which 
you are interested. 
Legislator’s Holiday. Legis- 
lature has taken a_ holiday 
and given the consumer full 
charge of legislative halls. 
Elect students to run session, 
elect committees to draw up 
consumer legislation, and 
present plans pro and con to 
legislature. Legislature de- 
bates and votes on proposals. 
Organize session to last de- 
tail. Suggested proposals: A 
department of the consumer? 
A labeling law? A food law? 
Make a poster or scrapbook 
of advertisements that have 
different appeals such as lux- 
ury, romance, love of family, 
thrift, security, and conven- 
lence. 


4. 


5. 


Prepare a checklist of the 
things you should know about 
an installment contract. 
Search individually for any 
type of advertising that con- 
tains grade labeling. Then 
have a committee make a re- 
port to the class on the prob- 
lem involved in the grade 
labeling of various products. 
The future of grade labeling 
may be discussed. 


D. Evaluation of the Unit 


bo 


3. 


4. 


Panel Discussion—‘What the 
Wise Buyer Should Know.” 
Panel Diseussion—“How 
Consumers May Make Prices 
Higher Through Unreason- 
able Buymanship.” 


Make a notebook of the in- 
formation you have gathered 
from advertising which will 
aid you in purchasing a cer- 
tain product. Committees 
composed of your classmates 
may set up criteria and judge 
the quality of the notebook. 
Write a paper in which you 
describe ways of improving 
advertising. The paper may 
be judged by a committee of 
businessmen and consumers, 
and the best one may be sug- 
gested as an article for the 
school paper. 


Contest. Prepare a checklist 
of wise buying principles. 
Select a committee to evalu- 
ate the student checklist on 
the basis of number and 
quality. 


Newest office training text .. . 


Applied Clerical Practice 


by Friedman and Grossman 


Complete course in office training with a built-in testing program 


Practical, workable projects in each chapter; four master reviews provide 
a basic testing program 


Over 100 up-to-date illustrations enliven the text 
e Weaves subject matter and related skill areas into a pattern of 


interesting units of learning 


Learning units include questions and exercises, business English, related 
clerical arithmetic, and personality development exercises 


Workbook and Teacher’s Manual available 


PITMAN Publishing Corp. 2 W. 45th St. New York 36 


Pitman — The First Name in Business Education 
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PARTIAL LIST OF UBEA PUBLICATIONS 


NEEDED RESEARCH IN BUSINESS EDUCA- 
TION. Research Foundation of the UBEA. This 
publication was prepared to aid the graduate 
student who is searching for a research problem, 
and for other workers in business education who 
plan to conduct independent investigations. $1 
a copy. 


FBLA CHAPTER HANDBOOK. Future Business 
Leaders of America. A handbook designed for 
use as a guide by business teachers and stu- 
dents in organizing and operating chapters of 
this national organization for young adults who 
are preparing for careers in business. Includes 
suggestions for organizing, seiection of projects, 
preparation of constitution, installation, assem- 
bly programs, directory of state and local 
chapters, and other information concerning the 
FBLA organization. $1.50 a copy. 


BOOK OF MONEY MAKING PROJECTS. Fu- 
ture Business Leaders of America. More than 
ninety per cent of FBLA chapters conduct group 
projects, the principal purpose of which is to 
raise money to support their activities. Recently 
each chapter reported its "top" money-making 
project to the FBLA National Headquarters. 
The FBLA Book of Money Making Projects is a 
description of more than 100 of these ‘business 
ventures’ well organized and arranged accord- 
ing to type of activity. Projects described may 
be adapted for use of other school clubs. This 
publication sells for $1.50 a copy. 


NATIONAL BUSINESS ENTRANCE TESTS. Joint 
Committee on Tests. You can organize a 
NBETests Center for education and business 
in your community. The NBETests certificate 
testifies to the qualifications of the holder to 
enter business employment. Plan now to par- 
ticipate in this non-profit service to business 
and education. Write for brochure and prices. 


STUDENTS TYPEWRITING TESTS. UBEA. De- 
signed for use with any textbook. Measures the 
attainment of your students on marketable pro- 
ductivity rather than certain accomplishments 
of speed goals. National norms established by 
the UBEA Research Foundation now enable you 
to compare the achievement of your students 
with those of other teachers otf typewriting. 
Write for quotation on quantity orders. Speci- 
men set (1 copy of each test, Vol. XIII) $1. 


BULLETIN 64. National Association of Busi- 
ness Teacher-Training Institutions, a Division of 
UBEA. "Suggested Guidance Practices for 
Business Teacher Recruitment." This bulletin, a 
cooperative project of NABTTI and DPE, offers 
specific guidance practices that can be utilized 
by high school teachers, counselors, supervisors 
of business education, and professional organi- 
zations interested in helping with the business 
teacher recruitment program. An excellent list 
of references on teacher recruitment is included. 
$1 a copy. 


Note: NABTTI Bulletins published since 1951 
with odd numbers are incorporated in the De- 
cember issues of THE NATIONAL BUSINESS 
EDUCATION QUARTERLY and are available 
at $1 a copy. The numbers and titles are: 
55—Challenges for Better Business Teacher 
Education. December 1951. 
57—An Appraisal of the Business Teacher 
Education Program. December 1952. 
59—Evaluating the Business Teacher Edu- 
cation Programs. December 1953. 
61—Evaluation and Measurement of Stu- 
dent Teaching. December 1954. 
63—The Business Teacher Education Cur- 
riculum. December 1955. 
65—Manual for Student Teachers in Busi- 
ness Education. December 1956. 


THE BUSINESS EDUCATION PROGRAM IN 
THE EXPANDING SECONDARY SCHOOL. 
UBEA-NASSP. A ‘'must"' for the professional |i- 
brary of every business teacher. Prepared in 
cooperation with the National Association of 
Secondary-School Principals. This publication 
describes the characteristics of a good business 
education program all the way from housing, 
equipment, and teaching aids to the evaluation 
of effectiveness of teaching the various sub- 
jects and the contributions to general educa- 
tion, vocational competence, and community 
relationships. The price is $1.50 postpaid. 


Sends Orders to 
United Business Education Association 
1201 Sixteenth St., N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 


NBET provides you with 


e Standardized uniform tests 
e Uniform consistent scoring 


e A percentile table so you may measure 
your teaching results with those of your 
contemporary schools 


NBET provides you with 


e Certificates of Proficiency to award on your 
own chosen basis 


® Opportunity to set minimum scores suitable 
to community 


e Opportunity to cooperate with local busi- 
nessmen 


e Opportunity to evaluate your own business 
department by national norms 


NBET provides tests in 


e Stenography, $1.25 ) 

© Office Clerical, $1.25 | Includes 

e Machine Calculation, $1.00 | Grading 

e Bookkeeping, $1.00 | Service 

e Typewriting, $1.00 

e Separate series for practice, each copy 50c 


NBET does not charge for 


e Shipping the tests to you. 
Uniform grading service—reports issued in 
7-14 days 
Percentile table 


e Business Fundamental and General Infor- 
mation Tests when taken with a skill test 


NBET maintains validity and reliability 


e By employing a test expert as consultant 


e By having various research groups make 
frequent studies to determine areas which 
require revisions 


NBET scoring centers provide 


e Test scores only to authorized persons 
e Complete information about the program 
upon request 


NBET serves YOU 


WHY is the service provided? 


For improving educationai programs 
For more effective evaluation of courses 
For in-service training of new teachers 
For upgrading business education 


To give an evaluating device with national norms 
To give reliable criteria for measurement 
To give Certificates of Proficiency 
To give uniform grading of tests 


WHO benefits from the NBETs? 


Each TEACHER who prepares. students for business 
Each SUPERVISOR who promotes the tests 
Each EXAMINEE who takes the tests 
Each SCHOOL that gives the tests 
Each COMMUNITY where the tests are given 
Each BUSINESS that employs the examinees 
SOCIETY in general because of increased office 
production, more contented employees, satisfied 
employers, better economic conditions in the area 
served by a local Business Entrance Test Center 


WHO administers the NBET Program? 


The Joint Committee on Tests composed of outstanding educa- 
tors and businessmen 
Regional test center directors 
Local test center directors 
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